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CHAPTER I. 



Soft and sweet 
As looks of charity, or voice of lambs 
' That bleat upon the mountain, are the words 
Of Christian meekness ! Mission all divine ! 
The law of love sole mandate. 

Bkookz. 



It seemed to have fallen into a settled plan 
that Mr. Bankslops should dine twice a week 
at Abbot's Hold. He was there that day, but 
Marion was too pre-occupied with the events 
of the afternoon to allow herself to be so 
much subdued by his presence as before. 
Her love for Vance, which had been, as it 
were, since her return home, subordinate to 

VOL. II. B 
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her fear of the marriage about to be forced 
upon her, woke again in fall intensity. His 
romantic sojourn in the wood, in gipsy style, 
for her sake ; his easy habits thrown by for her, 
spoke of a love which could hot but awaken a 
full return. Thinking of him, she was almost 
happy, sweet smiles dimpled her cheeks again, 
and were quickly observed by the watchful 
eyes which regarded her. 

In the evening she indulged her love of 
music, and gave it a passionate utterance 
which astonished and delighted Mr. Bank- 
slops. He hung about the piano, not heed- 
ing that she ignored his presence, and 
listened with all the patience of a devoted 
spaniel. Once when she paused, he stooped 
his portly person, and whispered, 

" You are not unhappy to-night. Auld 
Eobin Grey will make you happy in time.'' 

Then she turned her flashing eyes upon 
him, burning with that slumbering fire which 
she so seldom allowed to show itself. 

*^YouI — ^youl" — she cried pasionatdy — 
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witheringly, " for one happy hour I had for- 
gotten you/' 

Forgotten him ! when he had stood bodily 
before her, so patient in his attendance. It 
was too bad. He coloured with pain and 
vexation. 

" I beg your pardon/' she said rapidly, and 
the fire passed from her eyes, but the tranquil 
happiness which had gone before did not 
return, but gave place again to a settled 
sadness, " It is you who put such cruel hu- 
miliations on yourself. I have no wish to be 
anything but kind." 

'^ No, no ; I know that," he replied, hastily, 
a trembling in his voice, like the choking 
back of tears. 

'^ Only you are unkind to me. You pre- 
tend to love me, and yet you do your best to 
make me dislike you.'' 

" Pray do not say that. No, no, not that. 
Love will come in time. You are a high- 
principled woman, and high-principled women 
love their husbands." 

B 5 
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^'I know they do; and they take care 
never to marry a man they do not like — at 
least in this orthodox, free England." 

**You do not know how easy it is for a 
man to get a wife.'' 

^*0h, Ido." 

"Bat I never liked too easy a bargain, 
there is never much good in it. I would 
rather go through fire and water for you, — I 
would indeed, now.'' 

" Have you no soul's dignity in you ?" she 
asked, "that you will not take my answer." 

He remembered his old friend upon the 
door-step, and wondered where his soul's 
dignity had been. Even love was changed by 
the rarified air of a higher station, then ? 
No, impossible! His theory was true to 
human nature. Women had a right to lord 
it before marriage ; afterwards, they would 
become good, obedient wives. A curious 
theory, certainly ; but Mr. Bankslops was a 
lover, and not a philosopher. 

" It is a pleasure, even to hear you scold 
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me," he answered, meekly, and after a little 
deliberation on the question of his soul's 
dignity. 

'^ Can you not be generous, even to the girl 
you pretend to love ?" she asked. 

'' Generous, if I had only known you would 
have accepted anything from me; besides 
have I not been generous about this mort- 
gage?" 

" You mistake me. I will have nothing 
from you but your forbearance ; but do cease 
to persecute me." 

It was astonishing how busy Mrs. Lowleigh 
was with her wool work all this time, and 
what an animated dialogue she kept up with 
her husband, to give Mr. Bankslops time 
to woo. 

*'How can I cease to love you? You 
must become less beautiful, less amiable—'' 

" You would then damage the goods you 
cannot buy." 

" I am accustomed to buy everything when 
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I choose to give the price, as I have chosen 
now/' 

"Mr. Bankslops," she said, suddenly 
startling him by a total change of manner, 
" you are not a bad sort of a man; you really 
are not fitted to play the villain/' 

" The villain !'' he echoed, thinking even 
she was a little severe. 

'' The villain in the story ; you know you 
are not fit for the part. Why not marry some 
one who could like you, and make much of 
you. You deserve a good wife, if you only 
knew your own value.'' 

'' I hope so ;" her sudden changes ravished 
and enchained him. There was no tiring in 
her presence, and he could scarcely restrain 
his delight. She little knew that like the 
fly in the spider's web, every struggle to free 
herself but fettered her the more, and left 
her the more hopelessly entangled. 

'^ Why do you not put a value upon your- 
self, and seek her, for she is not myself." 
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*' I do set a value upon myself, and I 
mean to win such a woman, and you are 
she." 

As he spoke, he took the seat by her 
music stool, and ended this apparently con- 
fidential discourse by passing his arm about 
her waist. Scarcely had his hand ventured 
upon the lightest touch, however, before she 
started from her seat, her eyes seeming to 
flash fire. 

'^ How dare you, sir I how dare you I " she 
cried, in a wild, excited tone, which alarmed 
them all — the voice was so full of concentrated 
anguish. It had been a fatal move on the 
part of Mr. Bankslops. Jt told her, and it 
should have told him, how repugnant he was 
to her. 

Gathering her dress close together, so as to 
avoid a second touch, she fled from the room, 
leaving her disconsolate suitor to the sardonic 
condolence of his would-be father-in-law. 

^' What is the matter, Bankslops ; a little 
too fast, eh ? Don't half know the women 
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yet/' said Mr. Lowleigh, with a poke in the 
ribs, given a little maliciously, for in his 
own mind he could not forgive him either 
the mortgage or his low birth. 

'' Hush/' said his wife, in a low, warning 
whisper, for she saw that Mr. Bankslops was 
seriously angry ; " you must forgive our wil- 
ful girl. A time will come when she will 
woo the attentions she now flings so disdain- 
fully from her. You must have patience, 
Mr. Bankslops.'' 

That gentleman seated himself, with the 
air of a great ruffled hen who tries to bring 
her feathers into order after a hasty encounter. 
He had overcome many difficulties in life, and 
on the whole rather liked them. But some- 
how there had been such a ring of truth in 
the shrill note of anguish which Marion had 
uttered; and of late he had become unused to 
difficulties. The golden key he held had un- 
locked every door, and twenty thousand 
pounds was a very heavy sum to pay for 
nothing. 
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"I fear she dislikes me; perhaps I had 
better give it up." 

" That is as you like, of course," said Mr. 
Lowleigh, laughing quite easily; his wife 
looked frightened, yet she contrived to con- 
jure up a smile as she observed, 

" It is rather late in the day for Marion to 
raise opposition now, since I have issued the 
invitations for the twenty-fourth." 

It was an artful speech, for it implied that 
Marion had given her consent to such invita- 
tions. 

" Brides do not often change their minds 
after their dresses are made," she went on, 
seeing the mollifying effect of her first obser- 
vation. 

" You mistake," said Mr. Lowleigh, laugh- 
again, "it is Mr. Bankslops who thinks it 
better to draw back now ; perhaps he regrets 
that little matter about the mortgage." 

That little matter ! It is surprising how 
those who have had the entree into society, 
and know how to use it with sufficient iuso- 

B 5 
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lence, can get a power over those who have 
not Mr. Bankslops felt this influence of Mr. 
Lowleigh's, and had ceased to rebel against it. 
Though he knew himself to be the better 
man, he had long been awed by Mr. Low- 
leigh's overbearing manner. 

" I have no wish to draw back,'' ^he said, a 
little sullenly. 

" If you have, say so, you know,'' replied 
Mr. Lowleigh, as he rang for the tray and 
glasses — secretly fearful, and driven to hope 
something from the brandy-and-water. 

" Handsome girls will be a bit skittish with 
those who do not know how to manage 
them/' 

This implied that Mr. Bankslops did not, 
which from a man who knew the world and 
was on speaking terms with the duke, and 
had altogether seen life, was rather aggravat- 
ing. 

*' I did but put my arm round her, which, 
considering we are to be married so soon — " 
said Mr. Bankslops. 
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Mr. Lowleigh laughed that thoroughly 
umu8ed laugh, which was so telling. 

" You must wait a bit for all that pretty- 
trifling; perhaps the child thought you wanted 
to waltz, and felt it not apropos ; or perhaps 
she has the Lowleigh blood in her, and 
thought you were violating the ceremonies.'^ 

" Poor Marion/' said Mrs. Lowleigh, smil- 
ing, " she is .not used to that kind of thing. 
Do you not take whisky, Mr. Bankslops T^ 

By which time the unfortunate Bankslops 
began to think he had been showing some of 
that vulgarity which he was trying so hard 
to bury far down in the past, which was cer- 
tainly hard upon him. 

'' I shall never learn your fine new-fangled 
ways,'' he grumbled, getting communicative 
over his whisky ; " there is no nature in them." 

But then he remembered his friend on the 
cold doorstep weeping for his love through 
the frosty night, which could not be said to be 
altogether new fangled and against nature ; 
and yet was certainly worse than his present 
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gituation with the parents of his lady-love to 
comfort him with spirits out of curiously 
shaped bottles, and he began by degrees to 
take comfort. 

"Is your drawing-room finished?" asked 
Mrs. Lowleigh, skilfully diverging into up- 
holstery work-as safer than the theory of love in 
general; and here Mr. Bankslops was cer- 
tainly at home. He entered into her subject 
the more warmly as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of recapitulating his wealth, the next 
darling of his heart, which had the eflFect of 
putting him in good humour again. Every- 
thing was ready, he assured her, and entered 
into a detail of his purchases. 

" Everything, I take it," he said, " is there 
which is capable of making a girl happy — 
oh, if she were a duke's daughter — such a 
carpet to put her pretty foot upon." 

" Ah I indeed," smiled Mrs. Lowleigh. 

*' And a piano came down yesterday ; why 
now I should say it cost double or treble the 
one she has been playing on." 
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" The fellow I'^ muttered Mr. LowleigK 

'* I beg your pardon," said his guest ; he 
thought it was an observation on the piano — 
a little ejaculation of astonishment, perhaps. 

"Nothing/' said Mr. Lowleigh. 

*'Yes, Mrs, Lowleigh/' went on the 
wealthy man, " nothing has been left out, 
which could make a woman happy, I am sure ; 
and I know half-a-dozen who would jump to 
be in her place." 

'^ Oh, I daresay, you naughty vain man ; 
and ready to tear poor Marion's eyes out, if 
we could believe you." 

Mr. Bankslops laughed a satisfied laugh ; 
his good humour was by this time completely 
restored. And thus the entangled net tight- 
ened about Marion, and refused to be broken. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Few are my years, not so my crimes : 
The age which those pad looks declare 

Is sorrow's work, it is not time's; 
And I am old in shame and care. 

Crabbe. 



Marion expected a scolding, or a remon- 
strance, at least, from her mother, for this 
outburst of feeling; but none came. She 
saw that so long as it could be hoped to 
make her yield in the end, she would be in- 
dulged and petted. It was a new state of 
existence, certainly ; but one which made her 
feel perpetually as if she were treading on the 
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fair moss of some dreary morass, where a 
false step might at any moment plunge her 
into ruin. 

The next morning there came a mode of 
escape, for a little while, at least. A mes- 
senger from Ashfield brought a courteous 
note to her from Mr. Fordyce, begging the 
favour of a visit to the dying woman she 
had so kindly befriended. Those were the 
words used; and when Marion consulted her 
mother, she recommended her by all mean^ 
to go. She had always had a curiosity to 
know more of Mr. Fordyce, and to learn 
something of his careful seclusion; and she 
thought, besides, that everything which oc- 
cupied her mind, - and carried on the time, 
would be good for both of them. 

Accordingly, Marion started soon after the 
messenger, and arrived at Ashfield, being 
instantly shewn into the long dining-room, 
where Mr. Fordyce sat, with his papers and 
writing, trying to occupy himself; but she 
saw that the tranquil look was gone, and 
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that yesterday she had let anxiety into that 
quiet room. 

*' She is dying, Miss Lowleigh/' he said ; 
^' and even the best and purest may visit the 
dying bed, without contamination, otherwise 
I would not have sent for you; nor shall 
you see her until I have told you all. My 
dear young lady, may I beg you to mention 
this adventure to no one." 

" Mamma," she said, " knows of my being 
here; but I did not tell her that — " 

" Thanks ; I guessed as much. Promise 
me not to mention to anyone else that a poor 
woman in such a plight has been admitted 
here. Were all known, it would only cause 
«candal ; and you shall see that she is taken 
care of." 

'* Certainly, I will promise that," Marion 
replied. "You have done kindly, and no 
one has any further business with your con- 
cerns." 

*' I want to tell you, however, something 
of the sad tragedy which has darkened my 
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later life. It is a comfort to me to look into 
your sweet face, and let my tongue be 
loosened from tlie enforced silence of years/' 

"You should not shut yourself up so, sir; 
your neighbours would be glad to comfort 
you." 

" Would they T he said, smiling — " do you 
speak for them? but I have found more 
solace in my books ; and in my writings, I 
talk to a world from which I have long shut 
myself; but let me not tire you. I must go 
back for some years — nine-and-twenty years, 
when I lived here with my young wife. 
"You should know that, though I have now 
one son, T had then no children ; and though 
my wife had a passionate longing for a child 
— none came. I thought to gratify her in 
another way, for I then lived, as I believed, 
only to love her. When, therefore, a gipsy 
camp came into the neighbourhood, and the 
poor beggars came to beg charity, for one of 
their tribe, a woman, who was dying, leaving 
young children, I not only sent what was 
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required, but went myself to the tent, in the 
fields. There I found that the children, so 
soon to lose their mother, were twins, of 
equal beauty and grace. My proposal to the 
mother was accepted. I took one of them 
home with me, and presented her to my 
wife, who adopted her, with joyful readiness. 
Little did I know that 1 had taken to my 
bosom the adder which should one day stiag 
me. 

'* Three years after this, and while the child 
was becoming every day more dear to us, 
our own son was born. Like Benjamin, he 
proved a doubtful blessing; and my wife's 
health sickened from that time. She devoted 
herself to her boy — a child of wayward 
temper — and died before she could see the 
fatal effects of her mismanagement. She 
had heard of you, I well remember ; and, 
one day, met you in the wood. It was on 
seeing you that I remembered the sudden way- 
ward love she entertamed for you. ' If heaven 
had only given her such a daughter,' she 
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said. * It may not be too late/ I answered; 
*we are neighbours, and our children may 
marry,— they shall marry, if it wUl make you 
happier.' Oh, my dear, how little we can 
order the future! My wife died,— but even 
upon her death-bed I bribed your nurse to 
bring you to see her, — and I promised her to 
carry out her wishes, thinking it easy. You 
Bee now," he said, pausing, " why I was so 
glad to see you." 

"I bring but the memory of unfulfilled 
hopes," she said. 

" True ; and yet your coming speaks of 
peace to me in some unaccountable manner." 

" You are kind to say so," she returned, 
*'But what followed — this gipsy child, — is 
«he-?" 

" The poor woman upstairs — yes, indeed ; 
they grew up together as brother and sister, I 
fondly believed ; — but she had other views — 
she was older, — was beautiful with the 
beauty so taking to boys, and, before I was 
aware, I found it to be too late. They were 
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married secretly ; and, my dear young lady 
there is always a curse upon those secret 
marriages/' 

She coloured. Had he read her thoughts ? — 
seen the current driving her on ? — no, rather 
he seemed full of his own miserable recollec- 
tions, and scarcely heeded her. 

" Did they not ask for your consent?'' de- 
manded Marion, with a feverish eagerness, to 
learn details which might bear upon her own 
difficulties. 

" They did,'' he replied ; " and by that time 
I had learnt enough of her duplicity, ingrati- 
tude, and wandering spirit, to be certain that 
even if I could overlook her birth, she was 
no fit wife for liim. But, my dear child, you 
have yet to learn that in looking back we 
seldom find that we have acted wisely. She 
had deceived me in several small matters not 
worthy of relation here, — I had discovered 
conduct of hers which could not bear investi- 
gation, and he refused to believe my evidence. 
I did not persuade, as in so ^great a matter I 
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might have done, but I commanded, and by 
doing so raised against me passions like my 
own. We parted in hot anger, never to meet 
again, to his own bitter loss, poor boy; for in 
his irritation he married her, and brought dis- 
grace on himself and me.'' 

" But she had been brought up with him— • 
you had thrown them together, — she was, 
doubtless, well educated, — how could she be 
a disgrace ?" asked Marion, not minded to 
condemn the absent, 

'*She was graceful and lady-like," he said, 
"but resolutely refused all education, — ^like 
her wayward tribe, we found in her an ob- 
stinate spirit which nothing could overcome, 
—her painful restlessness in home life was 
wearisome to behold, and in church she 
looked as if in torment. She was no wife 
for him ; but you do not know the worst : 
after leading him into frightfiil extravagances, 
she tired of the domestic peace for which he 
craved, and finished by eloping with one of her 
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own tribe. You will see, now, that in grant- 
ing your request, and taking her in, I have 
done. more at least than I was bound to do. 
That dead child— is not my son's/' 

He looked hard and stern, and even in tell- 
ing her this bitter story, she could see how 
when his passions were awakened, he must 
have been as a rock to the pleadings of his 
son, but she pitied him from her heart ; she 
could not help drawing her chair nearer to 
him, and placing her hand in his. 

" I am very sorry for yon," she said, " but 
this poor woman— does she repent ?" 

" She says she has a confession to make, 
which she will make to none but you," he an- 
swered. '' They will tell us when she wakes 
and is able to see you." 

" I heard," she said, still letting her hand 
rest in his, '' that you had tried to force an- 
other marriage on him— that was cruel." 

" Was it ?" he said, looking kindly at her ; 
** you were a little misinformed, but there was 
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a foundation of truth in the story— I wished 
him to carry out his mother's wish, and marry 
you. 

She started and trembled. 

" What curse has fallen upon me/' she said, 
" that I should always be the cause of strife ?'* 

" The curse of beauty, if that be indeed a 
curse, and not a rich and beautiful gift ; but 
that matter might have been settled,— could 
not, indeed, have led to any estrangement be- 
tween us, although I confess to being once or 
twice unseemingly angry at his persistent re- 
fusal to see you, to which I feel sure he was 
instigated by her jealousy. But why did she 
wish to marry him if she cared so little for 
him, except, perhaps, to get away from the 
restraint in which I held her for her own 
good. But I have told you all this — not 
being able to refuse a dying woman's request 
— ^however faulty. It rests with you to see 
her or not; but if she abuses me or the hus-« 
band she has wronged, you will know what 
value to set upon her words." 
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" I will see her/' said Marion. 
*' And I trust whatever she tells you, and 
whatever I have told you, will rest with your 
discretion. Poor creature ! I forgive her ; 
it was my fault to transplant her to a society 
for which her wild nature was unfitted ; and 
bearing that in mind, you see that I have not 
refused her a refuge, even when almost de- 
manded of me. You cannot think how it 
has touched her poor heart to find that she 
has been taken to the best bed-room. That 
single act has done more to soften her than 
anything else.'* 

** You have been good to her_you must be 

good also to your son." 

He raised his eyes quickly, and looked 
towards the door ; then she understood the 
I watchful look she had observed in him when 
ihe first saw him the day before. 

"I wait forhiiD,"he said, sternly, "if we 
liave both been wrong, yet surely it is his 
I place togire way £iv%V^ 

^Certainly/' ah^ reptied, BofUy ; ''and he 
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will come — he must come. So good a father 
cannot be kept long waiting." 

*' I have not been a good father/' he an- 
swered ; " but a son in his youth and strength 
can aflFord to forget a father's faults." 

The door opened, and the old butler who 
had first admitted her entered. He looked 
almost fondly at her when he saw that she 
had been engaged in comforting his master, 
and said, addressing him, 

"She can see Miss Lowleigh now." 

There was an absence of all title in the 
pronoun as he used it, which Marion could 
not fciil to notice, and it struck upon her 
sadly when she remembered how this woman 
had put from her name and fame. 

She followed him from the room through 
long corridors and staircase, by which he led 
her to the sick woman. 

The best chamber was a large and airy 
room, and its fittings were likely to have 
taken the fancy of a child. The gilded cor- 
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nices and carved ceOing, and the now fsided 
pink and white satin hangings, the polished 
oak floor with its costlj bit of carpet in the 
middlci— the straight-backed satin chairs and 
conrenient tables— had all perhaps attracted 
the gipsy child in days gone b j ; and it had 
touched her heart with a passion of tears to 
find herself hud down there to die. She — the 
miserable ear&-soiled, sin-stained woman — 
to be receired with the best hospitality the 
lonely mandon conld affi>rd. 

She was dean now — her worn hands had been 
carefhily washed^ her tangled hair smoothly 
combed and brnshed ; and the b^gar woman 
had given place to the lady of refined habits. 
Her eyes were flaming with feverish lig^t 
from oat of her death-like face, and she was 
murmurin g complacently, as Iwr eyes wan- 
dered round the room^ and seemed to count 
up its fiided treasures, 

^Tbe best robe— put it <m him— the best 



Tlie past was coming back to her,— break- 
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ing down the hard heart, and opening the 
flood-gates of repentance. 

"Ah, are you here?" she cried, as Marion 
entered then courteously. " Are you afraid to 
be with me alone?" 

" Oh, no. Are you more comfortable to- 
day?" 

" Then you may leave me," said the sick 
woman, dismissing the kind old housekeeper 
with the haughtiness of her old days, of which 
the old lady seemed to take heed only by 
shaking her head sadly ; while she pointed 
out to Marion the permitted restoratives, and 
then slowly left the room, watched by the im- 
patient, hurrying eye of Ellen Fordyce. 

'' How slow they all are," she said with a 
wild, whimsical smile ; " one would think 
death waited on their ceremonies ; but come 
near — I shall not soil you now ; — death and 
repentance set their seal upon me." 
Marion came and sat down by the bed. 
** They have put me in the best chamber, 
you see, and you know how you found me 
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yesterday; but never mind that, you know I 
used to hate you ; — they told me you were 
good and beautiful, and that your skin was 
fair, while mine was brown. It was a foolish 
reason, was it not ? — but not so foolish — ^that 
he " (here she pointed to the floor, as signify- 
ing old Mr. Fordyce's room), "wanted him to 
marry you. I vowed you should not have 
him." 

" But what an idle fear — how do you know 
I would have accepted him, even if he asked 
mer 

" You could not have helped it/' she said, 
confidently ; " he was made to be loved, but 
yet they worked upon me, and I left him. I 
longed for the woods and fields — I left him. 
I want to tell you how — but my memory 
wanders. Now I am back here, I cannot 
believe I ever loved any one but him, but I 
never seemed to be under my own or any one 
else's control." 

" You wanted to tell me something," said 
Marion, trying to recall her. 
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With a kind of wild emphasis, here she 
again pointed to the room below. 

" Yes, he might not remember ; he has 
vowed, I know, never to be the first to com- 
municate with his son. If you ever meet 
him, you must tell him how sorry and repen- 
tant I am, for the double injury done him. 
I had run away from him. You know, 
according to your laWls, I did not deserve to 
be his wife, and he said I should be divorced 
from him. They went to law, and began it, 
but not before he had written to say that if I 
would leave my sinful life he would provide 
a home for me, where I should be placed be- 
yond temptation, though I could never be his 
wife again. I saw what he meant, though I 
had thrown his laws aside, and I thanked him 
in my heart for trying to do me good. But 
my new husband was another kind of man — 
a brutaL, selfish wretch, who wanted money, 
— always money ; I had fed him with it for 
weeks and weeks before I ran away, until I 
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could bear to rob my husband no longer, and 
then I fled." 

*' What, leave a good man to fly with a 
wicked one !'' exclaimed Marion, in astonish- 
ment. 

" You do not know how charming wicked 
men are to some women,*' she answered, bit- 
terly, ^' or how wearied I got of his good- 
ness — always good, — always consistent, — 
always kind,'' she said, with a kind of nausea. 

"Oh, how sad — how very sad," cried 
Marion, shrinking back from this strange 
revelation. 

" Yes," she said, feebly, glancing round her 
with her wild, piercing eyes. " I seem to see 
things better since they have put me in the 
best chamber." 

Then she went off murmuring, as Marion 
had heard her doing at first : 

"The best robe — put it on him — the best 
robe." 

She let her rest, smoothing her pillow, and 
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giving her the cordial at hand, and said 
should she repeat her the story of the best 
robe? 

" Yes, yes," she said, " if you can, but do 
not read ; it is so sing-song, it makes my 
head ache, as the church did long ago, — and 
my husband would go to church, foolish 
fellow/' 

She smiled fondly, as she pretended to 
condemn him, and then set herself to listen^ 
as Marion repeated that most beautiful and 
splendid piece of fiction told by Him who is 
the Creator of our imaginative powers, and 
BO well knows their use. 

Softly she spoke, using in reality the holy 
Bible words; but to Ellen she seemed to 
speak rather than to read, which she would 
have deemed a task ; as it was, she listened, 
glancing wistfully meanwhile at the draperies 
of the best chamber. 
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CHAPTER III. 



How would yoa be, 
If he, which is the top of jadgment, ehonld 
Bat jadge yoa aa yoa are ? O think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within yoar lipe. 
Like man new made. 

SHAKXSPBAmX, 



Ellen sank into an exhausted sleep, after 
this ; while Marion sat pitifully by, returning 
after awhile to sad musings on the difficul- 
ties of her own position; one result of a secret 
marriage lying so palpably before her, apd 
representing, even in the ghastly stillness of 
fading life, all the wretchedness which it had 
brought with it. 
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Yet even here the idea of marrying Bank- 
slops was impossible, was terrible to her 
upright and delicate mind. There was not 
here the same excuse, she thought ; never the 
same desperate alternative, neither here, nor 
with the poor girl who went away with the 
ranter. *'To suffer must be right, and I 
could suffer, but to act this sin, I cannot," 
and then she thought of Jock o' Hazeldean 
and young Lochinvar, and took a little com- 
fort. Thus the hours flew by, there was peace 
here, as there always must be in ministering 
to human wretchedness, and Marion had put 
her cloak and bonnet aside, and sat patiently 
watching, by the faded handsome bed where 
the sick Voman was slowly wearing out her 
life. 

She stirred at last, looked hurriedly and 
wildly round her, and then was wide awake. 
No healthy drowsiness remained, as after 
quiet tranquil slumbers ; but broad feverish 
wakefulness succeeded instantly to sleep. 
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" Did I tell you ?" she asked, hurriedly, " of 
the trick practised on my husband/' 

"No/' 

" On my first husband, by my second I" said 
Ellen, whose ideas of morality were some- 
thing indistinct. ''I must tell you now 
quickly, give me some wine, and then I shall 
have strength. I would like him to think 
better of me, and know how it was done/' 

Marion gave her the wine, which revived 
her. 

" I told you, did I not, that he wanted a 
divorce ; Edgar, my first husband I mean." 

" Yes, Edgar Fordyce. I understand." 

'' Of course, he could have got one easily ; 
but my second husband said that we should 
then lose all hold on him, and what he 
wanted was money. Then the trick came 
into his head." Her eyes flashed up as she 
spoke, and her cheeks flushed. " ' I can get 
as much money as we like,' he said, he who 
through me, had already robbed him so 
long." 
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'* You have not told me what the trick 
wasr 

" No — no, never mind that, he knows only 
too well." 

"But you did not consent?' said Marion, 
kindly. A gleam of something like satisfac- 
tion passed over her face, on finding that any 
good was expected of her. 

*' No," she answered. " I refused to yield, 
but he beat me unmercifully, — starved me, — 
kept water from me ; until I, never too strong 
in any good, gave in." 

Marion listened bewildered, trying as much 
as she could to understand a story which the 
rambling of the dying woman rendered so 
confused. 

" After that I could not rest, a fever came 
on, and he was afraid I should die ; then he 
watched me as if he loved me, but he only 
hoped for money. I got well after that with 
the nursing, aad my baby was born ; but I 
had been ill a long time, and when I got 
better I could not rest for thinking of what I 
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was going to be made do. Edgar had such 
ideas of honour, which I never could under- 
stand, but I knew it would nearly kill him. 
About this time I began to feel that I could 
not live long, I went to a hospital in London, 
and a physician, looking pitifully at me, told 
me the truth. Then the idea came that I 
would fly away, he had beaten me that day, 
and I fled with my baby, my second husband's 
child. I said to myself, I would come here 
and die ; for he was my best father, not like 
the cruel one who joined with my husband to 
make money by me.'' 

** Your real father is then living?" 
'' Yes, but all — all bad and wicked ; not 
as they are here, when I got amongst them ; 
then I was sorry and longed for home again, 
but it was too late ; and for Edgar, but I had 
put him away for ever. I said then I would 
come homo and die, they will let me die in 
the stables, or perhaps in one of the servant's 
rooms ; and — and they have put me in the 
best chamber." 
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Here she burst into a passionate fit of 
sobbing, so mucTi so that Marion took her in 
her arms and tried to sooth her. 

" Tell Edgar that I have seen, and that I 
have told you/' cried the repentant woman; 
" tell him, with all the little kindnesses that 
only a woman can, and say, I hope — I hope — 
I shall not die too late. I hope you and he 
will meet yet, and then he will know how 
good you are ; but tell him then he must try 
hard to forgive all the wiles I used, to keep 
him from seeing you as his father wished.'' 

*' I will tell him as much of what you say 
as I can," said Marion ; " but you need not 
fear my taking your place/' 

^^Fear!" cried Ellen. "Poor Edgar, I 
hope it now." 

" Then you must not hope, but you may be 
quite sure I will deal faithfully by what you 
tell me, and will comfort him if I ever m6et 
with him." 

With this promise she was forced to be 
content. 
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" If you love already," she said, guessing 
the truth, " of course your heart will be shut 
up ; for it is a good heart, I see, and not a 
wandering, poor heart, like mine. I wonder 
why I liked to be so wicked, — strange, you 
know — nothing has convinced me half so 
much as this room, — a pretty room, is it not? 
If I had kept with Edgar, and waited till the 
old man was dead I might have had this £ot 
my own." 

Marion started, — repentance she had ima- 
gined would change the mind as well as the 
heart. She did not know the mixed nature 
of feelings only newly-awakened, and too- 
long wedded to sin. 

" You want no further explanation given 
of what you call the trick practised on Mr. 
Edgar Fordyce?" said Marion, timidly, for 
she had no intention of prying into family 
affairs. 

" No ; he will know that, — tell him only 
how and when I died, and that my last 
thought was of his forgiveness." 
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She said this with excitement ; but sank 
back immediately, as if fainting. 

Marion was a good girl, — gentle, obedient, 
high-souled ; but, as yet, scarcely knowing 
herself, or the heights of which she was ca- 
pable, — thinking, perhaps, too little of herself, 
^nd estimating her powers as below their 
value. She was unused to the situation in 
which she found herself, and unaccustomed 
to speak of such solemn truths as should 
alone be paramount at such a time ; and, pre- 
sently calling the housekeeper, she went down 
to seek Mr. Fordyce. 

'^ Some clergyman,'' she said, '' should see 
her.'' 

" I will send again," replied Mr. Fordyce, 
*' for Mr. Mentonc. Last night she refused 
to see liim until she had confessed to you; 
but I will again ask him to come." He rang 
the bell, and sent; then looked anxiously at 
her. " Has she confessed any secret ?" 

" No ; she did not ask me not to tell you ; 
but rather, I think, meant me to do so." 
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Then she told him all that had passed. 

*' He has brought it on himself/' he said, 
almost fiercely. " In falling away from a pa- 
rent, what deserved pmiishments are incurred I 
I tried to screen him. It was her friendship 
for this man of which I warned him. They 
haunted her, — never would leave her alone ; 
until I felt inclined to give her back to the 
tribe, only I had so unfitted her for its priva- 
tions." 

" The sad history is coming to its close/' 
replied Marion, " you will soon be able to re- 
call your son." 

*' Never!" said the old man, excitedly; 
*^ never — that is his part. I must fulfil my 
vow of never speaking or communicating 
with him, until he first writes to me." 

" And his address ?" said Marion. 

" I do not know it. I know nothing of 
him. I will never even try to find it. When 
he returns to me, and not until then, shall he 
hear what we have done for this poor woman. 
Forgive me for this excitement, dear child ; 
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jfiDrgive me. He was mj only son, and he 
leaves me without a word. Heaven only 
knows how I wait for him. When the night 
is hushed, and lonely, and dark, sitting here, 
I wait for the sound of his voice. Startled 
by some one's entrance I look up, expecting 
to see his face, to hear his voice. I was se- 
vere with him. I hid my love under cold- 
Bes%, it is true-, but I did it all to save him, 
— to amend his waywardness." 

" And yet this poor woman says she left 
him because he was too good," said Marion, 
feelingly. 

*' I tried to make him so ; but what she 
calls good and what I call good may be diffe- 
rent things. His mother spoiled him. I tried 
to undo her fatal work with too rough a 
hand, perhaps. I meant my best; had I 
meant my worst, he has sufl&ciently revenged 
himself." 

" All must yet be well between you ; and, 
if her account be correct, he has taken his 
own way, and now is ashamed to own how 
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that way has disgraced himself and you ; 
thinks, it may be that, from your former stern- 
ness, you would not now forgive ; or fancies, 
perhaps that, in his trouble and disgrace, you 
might have gone to him, without compro* 
mising your opinions ; take comfort, if you 
can. I wish all were as near happiness as L 
feel you are." 

Then she dropped a tear for her own trouble 
and his, as she went to take leave of Ellen 
for that day. 

"You will see Mr. Mentone, dear, will you. 
not?" she said. " He will bring you comfort, 
which I know not how to give." 

" I will see him," said Ellen, holding her 
hand, and looking into her face with bright 
eyes. 

Her pain seemed to have passed, and in 
the glowing cheeks might be read something 
of the be.auty which had once been hers. 

" If you ever come to see Edgar, tell him 
to forgive me." 
" I will, indeed." 
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** How I wish I could think you would be 
his wife, and reward him for what I have cost 
him/' 

" He did wrong as well as yourself." 

*' I tempted him. I was the elder.'' 

'' But he, a man, and the stronger ; yet I 
will tell him all you say, if I ever see him. I 
have already told his father." 

" That was right — you will come to me to- 
morrow. Perhaps I had better sleep now; 
to-morrow I may have more to say. Good- 
bye. Do you mind kissing me." 

Marion, with fast falling tears, stooped and 
kissed the repentant woman, who had hated 
her so long and persistently, and with so little 
real cause. 

" To-morrow you will see me — to-morrow," 
said the dying woman, as Marion left the 
room, weeping. But there was no to-morrow 
for such a meeting ; no earthly to-morrow for 
the gipsy girl. They closed her eyes before 
that morrow came, and when the morning 
sun shone in upon the faded hangings of the 
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best chamber, they had reverently covered 
her face with a fair white cloth, treading 
softly, and speaking low, that the long sleep of 
death might not be disturbed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Oppress'd with grief, oppress'd with care, 
A burden more than I can bear, 

I sit me down and sigh ; 
O life! thon art a galling load, 
A long, a rough, a weary road, 

To wretches such as I ! 

BUBHB. 



That little episode then, in her strangely 
agitated hour of life, was closed upon Marion 
and she was grieved. It had been a new in- 
terest, carrying her away from decisions 
which she longed to delay, taking her away 
also from that home which was no longer a 
refuge to her. But it was closed and done 
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with, as a hasty note from Mr. Fordyce told 
her, and left behind nothing but reflectiong 
on the sad picture of life thus so painfully 
placed before her. Were all secret marriages 
so sad, then ? and was this but a warning to 
hold her back ? 

Speaking with her mother of her visit to 
Ashfield, she learned one little fact which 
surprised her. She had, in answer to ques- 
tions, told her as much as she dared, without 
in any way approaching the facts which she 
had promised to conceal, — told her of the 
strange affection entertained by Mrs. Fordyce 
for her. 

" It was not so strange as you may fancy,' ' 
said Mrs. Lowliegh, witli a little quiet gleam 
of triumph. ''There is a story connected 
with all that.'' 

'' Indeed I'' said Marion, really interested, 
which of late was a new thing with her, when 
in her mother's company. 

"Although Mr. Fordyce is now so mis- 
anthropic," said Mrs. Lowleigh, ''he was 
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well known in our society, as was Miss 
Eubiegh, whom he afterwards married. My 
dear, we are apt to fancy our troubles to be 
singular, while after all, one generation after 
another acts the old tale over and over again. 
We must all, as Longfellow says, 

'Suffer and be strong-,' 

and we women have not often a will of our 
own. I can well remember when I first met 
your papa, seeing him standing in a balcony 
with Miss Eubiegh, and never did I guess 
that he would ever think of me — he seemed 
so attentive to her ; but men are changeable. 
Something, I suppose, in me attracted him ; 
and without any fault of mine, and without 
my caring enough for him at the time to look 
much into the matter, he learned to love me. 
As you know — for I told you so the other 
day — our marriage was arranged by my 
parents, and I only acquiesced in an arrange- 
ment, which has since formed my happiness. 
I cannot doubt that my father knew enough 
of tbe affair fully to exonerate your father, 
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but I know slie was ill after that, and waa 
taken to Italy. In Italy, the family joiuod 
company with Mr. Fordyce, and before they 
returned to England, Miss Eubiegh wa§ 
married. Near neighbours as we were, J 
foresaw some little embarrassment from pur 
frequent meetings, and some pain to poor 
Mrs. Fordyce. But there was no occasion ; 
very unwisely, I think, her health was mado 
a pretext for living in perfect retirement, and 
though we and other neighbours left cards, 
and paid the usual compliments, all connec- 
tion between them and the neighbourhood 
was tacitly dropped. Mrs. Fordyce was, n^. 
doubt, a conscientious woman, and found all 
meeting with your papa impossible, and in 
this opinion she was, no doubt, helped by the 
jealousy of her husband.'' 

It seemed strange to Marion to believe that 
the stem, sarcastic father down stairs could, 
ever have excited such a romantic passioi^, 
but she had heard of him as being as graceful 
and gallant, if not so handsome as Roland. 
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*' You see, now," said her mother, '' why 
she took such an interest in you. But the 
habits of retirement into which she had 
fallen must have been too strong for her to 
break — long after the first cause for them had 
died away.'* 

This conversation set her musing, as doubt- 
less her mother intended it should, upon the 
hopelessness of love — of its impracticability — 
and of the utter quiescence of woman's destiny. 

Reasoning upon this, day after day, as the 
fatal preparations proceeded for her marriage, 
in spite of every renewed remonstrance, as 
she found guests eagerly accepting invita* 
tions, and her refusal passing entirely for 
nothing, her spirit began to give way. 
Obedient and docile as she had ever been, she 
felt it impossible to venture on more than an 
urgent and tearful denial. She could not be 
hot and impetuous, bold and defiant ; every 
good habit of her life rose against such a 
course. And yet all her goodness was used 
against her. She did not go to the wood again, 
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as yet ; such visits seemed to her wrong, if 
by any means she could yet extricate hersel£. 

But she could not; arrangements were 
made for the return of her brothers. Adela^ 
upon this auspicious event was to be per^ 
mitted to leave school, and to take the place 
of eldest unmarried sister at home. Elgiva 
was to return as bridesmaid. Their dresses 
were ready, and she knew with what delight 
they would wear them. Her father inr- 
creased his respect and attention for her at the 
same time that he patiently ignored the only 
wish whose gratification could really have 
pleased her. Her mother watched her fondlj 
and proudly. All joined in urging her to one 
point. Bankslops himself, too, became not so 
much triumphant as conscious and depressed^ 
but any opportunity of their meeting alone 
was now carefully guarded against. 

Then came the thought at last, should she 
sacrifice herself — herself — possibly — but how 
could she sacrifice Vance. 

Once more she would go to him. Life, waa 
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becoming to her so miserable, she did not 
tench care what she did with it ; but Vance 
had a right to be consulted. Had he not 
been fierce upon the yielding of poor Lucy 
Atffaton ? — what would he say to her ? But if 
he gave her up, then she would sacrifice 
iierself. 

All were combining against her. Poor 
Ellen on her dying bed telling the tale of her 
5wri waywardness stood forth as a fearful 
warning to her. Perhaps she was only way- 
Ward. This shrinking from Mr. Bankslops 
might be only perverseiiess. But what was 
her love for Vance? That seemed the only 
strong and healthy sentiment in the dense 
confusion into which her faculties were 
Jailing. The poor soul is in a pitiful stage 
when right and wrong become confused, and 
it knows not which way to turn to keep itself 
in the royal road of truth and loyalty. 
Marion felt in that predicament now, there 
was to her finding at least, no way by which 
«he could do right Self saciifice is in a 
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measure easy, when it is a sure and certain 
duty ; but what was her certain duty ? No 
doubt it was to be found, but where ? that was 
the puzzle, and day by day the time ad- 
vanced and lessened the period in which she 
could decide. 

The spring, as it so often does in JEngi- 
land, had blossomed into sudden summer; 
even before the buds on the trees were well 
turned to leaves. But its beauty brought no 
gladness to her. She felt rather as the pri- 
soner of old, when shut in the horrible 
chamber whose walls are gradually and im- 
perceptibly closing upon the doomed victim. 
She was losing strength for the effort which 
should wrench herself out of danger. The 
healthy vigour of her soul was becoming 
unhealthy; her very soft and ductile, and 
Idving qualities — qualities so valuable in a 
happy woman, were turning against her in 
her misery. 

She had come out one evening, for it had 
now become light even after their Jate dinner; 
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light enongli to walk in at least, thongh dusky 
and shadowy ; but she was hot, feverish and 
restless, and they let her have her will. Mr, 
Bankslops had dined there that day, had 
looked anxiously and pitifully at her fading 
cheek, and had been respectful and unpre- 
Sliming, — playing indeed, without knowing it, 
the part of Auld Eobin Gray to perfection, 
and making her feel that the sacrifice might 
be possible to her; might perhaps lie in her 
road to Heaven. 

Thinking thus, and asking the dread ques- 
tion too often asked of the Heavenly Potter 
Why hast thou made me thus ? — and sadly 
questioning of earth, and heaven^ and fate, and 
destiny — sad thoughts which make mens'brains 
tremble in the balance, she came strolling 
down to the little bridge which ran across 
the moat. There is an attraction to the sad-> 
hearted in water. In the water as in the fire, 
we musingly ask of our destiny : Where am 
I going ? to what is my soul tending ? 

Everywhere about Abbot's Hold, though 
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no money was spent in adornment — cleanly 
ness, almost a cold stem cleanliness was in-. 
sistcd upon. No lichens or destructive moss 
beautified the walls, and no wild weeds lived 
in the sullen waters of the moat, which were 
clear and clean, but dark from their depth 
and stillness alone; and the banks which, 
surrounded it were kept too closely shaven 
for such idle beauties as the cuckoo floiver or 
forget-me-not to find a chance of blooming. 

Leaning over the low railings of the 
bridge, she sought a momentary forgetfulness 
in trying to fathom its deptlis, or in watching^ 
the fish wliich rose to the soi*face — but 
in vain. It was coming too soon — the dread- 
ful day by which she was to make her deci« 
sion, that she could not turn her thoughts 
from it* If she could only fall ill — have some 
dreadful fever — and so put off the day, they 
might have pity upon her, but she had no 
hope of that — the very keenness of her 
anguish might have told her that there was 
no hope that any illness was yet coming to 
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dr^den her feelings and stupify her mental 
anguish. Pain must be worse in the strong 
healthy body, still worse to the strong healthy- 
mind, more acute, more shrill and keen, by 
the very power which is given to feel it. 
That which we sometimes count for patience 
is often but a stupefaction of the faculties. 

As she leant over the water, and watched 
its scarcely perceptible movement, she heard- 
A step upon the bridge. 

*' Oh, not Mr. Bankslops — surely not that 
misery ;" that was her first thought, and then 
she turned and saw the pedlar, who had stolen 
her ring. She distrusted him, yet he came 
from Vance. 

He came up to her, touching his slouched^ 
hat and bowing humbly, while he looked 
keenly at her as he pushed forward his wares. 

" What do you want ?'' she asked. 

'* Some one is coming,'' he answered. '^ I 
want to give you a letter— pretend to give me 
alms." 

Bhe had no pleasant remembrance of his^ 
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mode of taking alms, but she put out her 
hand and took the letter under cover of her 
shawl. 

" Any answer?" said the man, still looking 
keenly at her from under his slouched hat. 

" I cannot read it now, but say I will ; 
andr— " here she became aware that Mr. 
Bankslops was coming from the house, and 
showed as much by a hasty sign, when the 
pedlar touched his slouched hat, and went 
away with a Jimp and a half hop, which 
seemed to denote lameness. 

She had time to conceal the letter before 
Mr. Bankslops came up with her, but she was 
in truth so occupied with anxiety to get in 
and open it, while yet there remained light 
enough to do so, without observation, in 
her own room, that she did not question the 
expression of his countenance. Had she done 
so, she would have seen the state of anxiety 
expressed in it. 

" Tea is ready, I suppose,'' she said, turn- 
ing hastily from her indolent attitude, and 
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beginning to move towards the house. " I 
should not have stayed out so long, it is get- 
ting cold." 

He had no chance but to let her go, or to 
follow her, so he walked by her side. There 
was an awakened alacrity in her so unlike 
the drooping depression which had been so 
unmii^takable at dinner, and which had so 
deeply moved him, that again her manner 
deceived him, and he told himself all would 
yet lie well. 

" Will you not take one more turn ?" he 
asked. 

*^ Oh, no, thank you. I have been out too 
long already. Mamma never likes to be kept 
waiting." 

'' She will not mind it, for once. She told 
me we might go once to the outer gate and 
back. Do come— indeed I have much to say 
to you, if you would but hear me." 

" No ; impossible," she said, hurriedly, not 
thinking of him so much as of her letter, and 
she ran lightly up the steps — the grey worn 

D 5 
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steps leading to the hall — and entering^ left 
him standing there. If she could but have 
seen it, he had some misgivings that evening ; 
he might have been moved by a little pas- 
sionate pleading. Watching her day by day, 
higher thoughts were perhaps awaking in his 
mind, but she knew it not, she was thinking 
only of how to escape him. 
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CHAPTER V. 



*' Though, for myself alone 
I wonld not be ambitious, in my wish. 
To wish myself much better : yet for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand 
times more rich." 

Shakbspeabk. 



Trembling by her window, Marion leant 
forward with her letter, so that the feeble 
light of the now dusky evening might fall 
upon it ; and thus she read, the lines which 
showed that another heart was agitated and 
anxious as her own : 
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*' My love. Day after day I wait and 
watch trembling for your resolution; have 
some pity for me and let me see you, all day 
to-morrow I shall wait for yon. Let me 
look in your face, and be certain that you are 
still my own. 

"Vance." 

These few words set her trembling more 
than ever, a word from him had power to 
turn her, to move her strangely ; how then 
could she be the wife of another man without 
a fearful sin ? She thought of Thisbe stealing 
to her lover in the wood, and envied her fate; 
anything rather than in luxurious wretched- 
ness to be the wealthy wife of Mr. Bankslops, 
and yet how weak and fearful she was be- 
coming, — how could she save herself? 

Then, obedient in littb things as she had 
ever been, she hurried down to tea; the 
excited light in her eyes and the feverish 
spot upon her cheeks making her so very 
lovely that Mr. Bankslops looked with won- 
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<deiJBg admiration and told himself that no 
cogt was too dear for such a treasure. 

I£ she would only talk to him, scold him, 
even, but save for the merest courtesies which 
could not be avoided without sullenness, she 
:never spoke now when he was there, which 
made him the more anxious to hear her sing; 
but she could not trust her voice that night. 
She felt tliat it was full of tears, and only 
played low dreamy music, which made her 
father mutter to himself. 

"Why, Marion,'' he cried, out of patience 
at last, " do not send us into the blues, play 
something lively. 'A southerly wind,' — or 
* the Campbells are coming.' " 

Instantlj^ the dying chord with which she 
closed the low Welsh air she had been playing 
changed into the brisk joyous hunting tune, 
and then again into the brightest, swiftest, 
merriest Scotch melodies, such as she knew 
her father loved, and such as had often had 
power to chann away his heavy moaning re- 
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flections, which came too frequently to be safe 
or good for him. 

There was something which to Mn Bankslopg 
was exquisitely beautiful, in this instant habit 
of obedience at a word. It expressed a doci^^* 
lity which promised peace in the future, and 
which like any other beautiful tiling is 
delightful to contemplate. He knew that he 
was taking cruel advantage of this docility, 
but then of course he meant to pet the bird he 
was luring into Iiis golden cage ; when once 
he could shut the door upon her, wlien once 
the wild fluttering of her wings was still, and 
she ceased to beat herself against the bars, 
then what a gentle bird he should have 
caught. 

*' There's a good child," said Mr. Lowleigh, 
as with true martial swell and empliasis she 
finished his ftivourite, "Oh they marched 
through the town ! " giving it a gusto and 
bravery which always delighted him. " Now 
come and kiss me." She came across the 
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Yoom swiftly, and stooping, kissed him ; then 
ifled and was gone for that night. "Curse 
him 1 " he muttered to himself, applying the 
latter denunciation to poor Bankslops^ as he 
wiped his child's tears from off his face. She 
had played his favourite merry airs then with 
«uch willing force and emphasis even while 
the tears were streaming from her eyes ; and 
he repeated the bitter words which he should 
rather have turned against himself. 
' The next morning was the beginning of a 
lovely day. Cold east winds would come 
again, doubtless ; the wall fruit trees must 
still be carefully protected by branches of fir 
from the possible nipping of late frosts, but 
that day was like summer, and only that the 
fiible of the spendthrift remains to tell that 
one swallow does not make a summer, they 
might have deemed that spring and winter 
were already past. 

''I am going for a walk, mamma," said 
Marion, after breakfast. 

" Do not tire yourself, my dear; and if Mr* 
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Bankslops comes, may I send him to meet 
you?" 

** No, no, mamma," with horror. 

" Then do not be very long." 

" I will not go at all, if — if mamma, you 
will send those girls away ?'^ 

Those girls were working still up-stairs, 
with needles and thread, as ceaselessly as the 
fates. 

" My dear, how could I ? You would not 
like to be married like a Griselda, with only 
one change of garments, would you ?'* 

** Mamma, you had better send them away, 
— you had, indeed." 

" There, go for your walk, child, and leave 
me to manage that." 

Then Marion turned, and went silently 
wringing her hands, like Undine when her 
husband refused to hear her. Down over the 
moat, and across the drive, turning when she 
had reached the road on to the Ashfield 
lands. Then leading the more private part of 
the grounds, she turned into the walk bright 
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with laburnums and lilacs, and full of singing 
birds ; but all these glad sights and sounds 
brought no joy to her. Then she passed by 
the wood ; and now, the dew having yet 
scarcely vanished from the long grass skirting 
the hedges, but being quite gone from the 
chalky ground of the little enclosure, she ad- 
vanced towards the tree. 

She found Vance leaning against the rugged 
trunk, and looking as disconsolate and patiently 
miserable as did Beauty's deserted beast. Traces 
of tears were on her pale face, where trouble 
was already drawing iti^ heavy lines. It was 
no light meeting, no willing disobedience on 
either side. 

**My love I" he said, "I thought you 
would never come. I have been going over 
and over the thousand arguments by which 
they would make you yield, and turn my 
happy darling into a wretched wife, until I 
have gone half mad. Why, love, did you never, 
come to say a word ?" 
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" It seemed SO wrong." 

"So it does; I see that, — that pains me 
more than all. You who are so good." - 

" Oh, Vance, if I could find the right way. 
Do you not thhik I ought to obey them? — to* 
make the sacrifice — to die, if necessary ?" 

''If you could die, — I, though I killed-' 
myself in saying it, might almost say, — ^you 
ought. But you will not die; you will live 
on to feel, day by day, that you must simulate- 
love where you really hate. No, my sweet 
one, it cannot be. Could I see your happiness- 
anyhow secured I would yield you up. This 
knowledge has come after long self-com- 
muning here. Neither is the cause for thig^ 
sacrifice sufficient, — it is a dishonourable act, 
and you, by your consent, involve your family 
in dishonour. This is no proper self-sacrifice, 
otherwise it would be right to yield to any 
miserable, ignoble compact. You have tried 
everything?" 

" I believe I have ; but nothing that I say" 
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has any eflfect, — every arrangement is being 
made; the guests are all invited, everything 
done, as if I had given my consent." 

^^ And this will go on until the last; and 
then, in some wild, hysterical weakness they 
will make you yield. Oh, my darling 1 come 
with me ; trust me, I love you so well." 

She looked at him. He, she saw, had 
j^djSered as much as herself, — he was pale and 
distressed. 

" You are ill," she said. *' What would my 
^umt say to your sleeping in that wood?" 

**I have given that up, and have taken a 
lodging some miles off; but I come hero 
early, and wait late for you. It would never 
do to be laid up now." 

Then he took her hand, and drew her near 
liim, looking sadly down at her. Had hq 
preserved his light and cheery manner she 
night, perhaps, so at least she thought, have 
liad courage to part with him that day for 
^rer; but the desperate depression of his 
manner stayed her. They were both so 
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Wretched that it seemed a double reason why 
they should go forth together into the world'Pf 
nncertain future. 

** Would you be very miserable if I gave 
you up?" she asked. , ,, 

*'0h, my love! I deserve it; but douot4o 
it. I am not good enough for you, yet I cannot 
give you up, — I cannot, indeed. In thought;^ 
in feeling, you are already my wife-^mine*^ 
I cannot let you go. Even they would regrc^jt 
it when they saw the sad issue. You ]inwt( 
come with me. You must trust me, indeed 
you must. I have a fair fortune, but it is 
nothing to me without you. I have fifteeii 
himdred a-year; if you can live on five 
hundred, I will dedicate the rest to paying off, 
this mortgage. If your father and brother 
help it can soon be done. In that way we, 
will make peace." 

She looked up more hopefully — letting her 
weary head, weary with so much thought,, 
rest on her lover's arm contentedly. He met 
her hopeful eyes, and smiled. 
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V-^In anything too much to paj for the hap- 
ij^iness of your love ?" he said. 
"Can you not tell papa so?" 
' ' " It would do no good now, because Bank- 
slops does the thing so much better; amidst 
the signing of marriage settlements the 
B&oney will seem to pass as a business arrange- 
meiit. He would be highly ofiFended if I 
made the ofiFer now, but he would probably 
accept it as restitution money afterwards ; if 
tiot, they do not love you, and you need 
ikiareely balance them against me." 
' *^ If you could only understancl," she said, 
passing her hand across her forehead, *' how 
cbnfused I am getting; I cannot see the right 
itoad. I am like a traveller at night in the 
mow. It seems so wrong to do as you tell 
nie ; so wrong to do as they wish ; if I could 
only see another way." 
"' " They are weakening your energies by a 
TCW and strange method of coercion, which 
lias been so cleverly planned that all these 
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days I have been in a fever lest you sbotild 
give way. Only come with me, and leave 
me to make your peace afterwards." 
^ She hesitated, but still with the temptaliote 
of his dear arm supporting her, how conld 
she not but choose between Bankslops and 
him; but she did so with tears. 

** Coming to you in this unwilling way; 
coming to you in tears; oh, Vance, what 
good shall I do you? Better let me go (te 
my wretched way." 

" No, my darling, no ; better than me, my 
love — a beautiful and rich possession for my 
unworthy self, I take you any way — ^yet do 
not say unwillingly, altogether — something 
for love of me, as well as horror of Bank- 
slops." 

*'0h, Vance, you know it." 

Sweetly sang the birds from out the woody 
sweetly scented the fields and trees ; and not 
a cloud gave warning, not even the single 
magpie spoke of disaster, as seriously and 
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aftdly they talked over their future plans. 
Evea to the last, Marion should still try her 
powers, even to the very last they would 
delay the step which should part her in dis- 
obedience from her father's home; but all 
means failing she promised, beneath that 
summer sky, to be his wife. Somehow, the 
decision made, her mind nerved with love, 
found some little peace, and recovered some- 
thing of its healthy tone. She felt strong 
enough for new efforts to escaps from Bank- 
slops, and so to stay the act which she looked 
upon with reluctance and pain. 

They talked long and earnestly. Every 
plan which he brought forward seemed to be 
thought of with a view to save her pain, and 
gave her gi-eatcr trust and confidence, since 
he seemed so entirely to enter into and spare 
her scruples. 

They parted at last with the agreement 
that they should meet no more, until the last 
moment ; and not then if by any power or 
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penraasion of hers her father would yet give 
way and refose to force her on the last sad 
alternative, which if necessary she now re- 
solved to take. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Oh, my father ! 
How am I sure it is not the last time 
I e'er shall call yoa so ? Be not displeas'd, 
O, be not angry with me while I weep, 
And in the anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul. 



Addison. 



Even to the last — that was the agreement; — 
even to the last she was to try her powers ; 
but the last was drawing quickly on. Every 
arrangement was completed with a provoking 
punctuality and readiness; and now her 
mother took to avoiding her, and filled the house 
with dinner company. The sacrifice must be 

VOL, !!• E 
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made ; yet who cares to listen to the bleating^ 
of the lamb ? — hush that, by all means. 

Daily was her obedience tested in little 
matters. Her mother dictated her dress at 
dinner, even to her jewels and flowers. 
Sometimes a greenhouse flower was brought 
her — who knows how it reached the house — 
with her mother's love, and the request that 
she should wear it. All this she die', asking 
no question, only obeying ; but day by day 
her dejection became more and more settled 
and noticeable ; so that she who had been all 
gracious kindliness before scarcely saw or re- 
membered the presence of 'guests, or cared for 
them. For the first time in her sweet and 
happy life, dress became necessary to her 
beauty, and her mother studied it as an artist 
might the picture which was to make his fame. 

Many a time would she come into her 
mother's I'oom, after these guests were gone, 
and entreat her with tears yet to spare her ; 
but it brought no change in the decreejwhich 
had gone out against her. 
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One day, when he stood by her at the 
piano, Mr. Bankslops thanked her for wear- 
ing a white tea-rose in her hair. She knew 
then that the flowers which she had worn so 
often came from him. 

** Do not be deceived/' she said, looking 
tip with an expression of weary depression ; 
'* I did not know it came from you. Mamma 
has sent me flowers to wear ; I have worn 
them without question ; I have never dis- 
obeyed her ; I will not, until the last/' 

The day came near, even the day before 
the wedding had come. In the morning of 
that day many presents were brought her ; a 
set of rubies reached her from Roland ; but 
she laid them aside without a word, except 
the simple sentence, 

" Take care of them, mamma ; I do not 
want them." 

Amongst other parcels, one came, brought 
by a gipsy man, said the flippant housemaid, 
who much enjoyed the rare bustle. 

That parcel did interest her, and carefully 

£ 2 
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opening it when alone, she found in it an 
Indian grass dress, of no particular colour — 
sandy brown, rather — with mantle of the 
same, made with an over hanging hood. .She 
put these sadly by, hoping to the last not to 
have occasion to use them ; but divining why 
the dun colour was chosen so unlike the richer " 
colours in which her mother liked to see her 
dressed. 

Early in the afternoon her sisters came 
home — Adela making herself quite old in 
dignity, and both in the highest spirits. 
Marion met them with sad, drooping kindli- 
ness. They could not help her, she knew 
well ; they, in their glad-heartedness, could 
not even discern the depth of anguish which 
her countenance but feebly showed. 

Patiently as ever, she attended to their 
little wants, and helped them to unpack — nay 
more, and in a kind of anguished dream, she 
gave her opinion upon their new dresses, and 
when Adela made herself unhappy at the set 
of her sleeve, took a needle and thread, and 
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altered it for her, receiving the thousand 
thanks due to the queens of a passing day, 
when they condescend to do a kindness. 

Then came the brothers home — so brave 
and handsome ; but Ernest had been much 
with Eoland before they arrived, and the 
younger brother saw with his eyes. The 
victim must be sacrificed. Flourish the 
trumpets, and do not let us hear her cry — 
else will the golden god to whom we bow 
down be angry, and let idle remarks be 
made. 

With this idea neither brother saw Marion 
alone. Nor did she seek an interview — she 
was past that. 

When the dinner hour came near, Marion 
sent to her mother to ask if she might remain 
in her own room ; but the answer was, '^ her 
mother's kind love, and she particularly made 
a point of her appearing, and would she wear 
the pink rose in her hair ? — a hot-house gem." 

Now Mrs. Lowleigh had said to Mr. Bank- 
slops : " If she wears the flo wers you send, you 
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must look upon it as a sign that she consents 
willingly to meet you to-morrow, I will tell 
her it comes from you." 

Mr. Bankslops had not told her that 
Marion had unmasked the trick by her few 
direct words, and that he was not to be so 
deceived. Nevertheless, he had that day 
sent the pink rose and buds. 

Then Marion dressed herself as desired^ 
and placed the rose with its lovely buds in 
her smooth, glossy hair. Her dress was a 
white muslin, high to the throat. She was 
calm as a marble statue, and then as she 
stood before her glass, fully dressed, Adela 
came in and embraced her. She answered 
the embrace, but not a flush of colour showed 
that she possessed any feeling. Yet she 
whispered gently, when she had kissed her, 

" Eemember me with kindness, Adela, and 
pray that your marriage eve may be a happier 
one than mine." 

" Who would have thought, when I flung 
the snow-ball ?'' said Adela. 
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** My darling, I cannot bear it ; go down 
etairs, and I will follow you." 

Then Adela ran oflF to exchange wondering 
confidences with Elgiva. 

" I dare say it is proper in a bride," said 
Elgiva; "it would not do to be too glad— it 
would make a man vain." 

She, too, therefore had arrived at Mr. Bank- 
«lop's notion of love on a door-step, waiting 
for pity ; not having yet, in these her happy 
school-days, learned to angle for a husband, 
only to find how difficult the process is, just 
because it is exactly not a woman's business 
to do it all, and out of her province altogether, 
^us much as is hunting and shooting. 

When the last dinner-bell rang through 
the house, Marion entered the drawing-room, 
still calm, dreamy, and seemingly indifferent. 
No blush upon her white cheek, no modest 
drooping of the eyelids, so that even Koland 
whispered to his mother, 

" It is too much ; you are trying her too 
far.'' 
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Mr, Bankslops, in the litde confusion of 
making ready for the few steps necessary to 
reach the dining-room on the opposite side of 
the hall, came up and offered his arm to his 
bride. 

She took it mechanically, and with droop- 
ing step, suffered him to lead her to her 
place. Once there, she made no further 
attempt. She let the conversation go past 
her, and showed no sign that she even heard. 
So also she suffered her plate to be filled and 
taken away, without seeming to remember 
that it was her duty to eat anything, which 
seemed to Elgiva, with her school-girl 
appetite, and considering the viands on the 
table, to be unexpected self-denial, even for 
a bride. 

Once Eoland, seeking to rouse her, asked 
her in affectionate tones to take wine with 
him. She bowed in answer; but before the 
wine was poured out her attention was gone, 
and he would not attract all eyes to her by 
reminding her of her forgetfulness, drinking 
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his port in silence, and with something like a 
gulp. 

Then the dinner was over ; Mr. Bankslops 
had said a few words to her, but she had not 
seemed to hear, and was he forced to content 
himself with thinking it would be all right 
after to-morrow. Her mother laid her hand 
on hers as she was about to escape, and led her 
affectionately to the drawing-room. There 
she sat by herself, intent on watching the 
door. Once she roused herself, and turned 
her head, when she saw Adela take her place 
at the piano ; but quickly resumed her watch 
upon the door. She kept up this furtive 
watch until she had counted the last entrance, 
save her father's, and then she rose and hur- 
ried from the room. 

She met the butler. He was her friend, 
she somehow guessed. 

" I must speak to my father," she said to 
him. " Do not disturb us.'' Then she went 
on and shut the dining-room door after her. 

£ 5 
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Mr. Lowleigh sat moodily at the top oftte 
table, where he had removed when his wife 
left the room ; she came quickly up to him. 
Marble no longer, but all fire and feeling — 
all anguish and distress, and standing close by 
him, cried in the bitterness of her sorrow. 

" Oh, papa, have mercy — have pity on me 
— I cannot marry that man." 

*' Take a little wine, Marion,— you are ex- 
cited, and have eaten nothing." 

" It is not that, papa ; but you must — ^yon 
must forgive me. I cannot indeed do this. 
Send me away — let me go go out as a gover- 
ness — anything — only let me be spared this, 
I have never — never disobeyed you. What 
have I done to be so punished?" 

'^ It is too late," said Mr. Lowleigh. " You 
should have stated your intentions more posi- 
tively before." 

'*I did — I did, papa!" she said, wring- 
ing her hands as if in mortal agony. 

" No, my dear; you mistake. Mr. Bank- 
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slops has been allowed to come here— has 
been kindly received— it is far too late to draw 
back now." 

" Never too late. I will do it all, if you 
you will only let me." 

" I cannot see you branded as a coquette, 
and our family disgraced by the public 
avowal of circumstances, which have occurred 
sub rosa. Every family has its skeleton; 
you are going to bury ours \ any girl should 
be proud of such an office." 

'* Papa, it cannot be ; to avoid a scene to- 
morrow, to save yourself from scandal, give 
way to-night ?" 

** Child, do you threaten me ?" he said, with 
the hasty wrath which had been terrible to 
her childhood. Then he checked it, and said 
tjoldly, 

^' This is all very theatrical and pretty, but 
we have reached the last scene, I hope." 

When he adopted that tone she knew that 
he was not to be moved. 
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" May I kiss you, papa T she said very 
humbly ; and as he assented a little grimly, 
she stooped and kissed his forehead. 

" It is very dreadful, papa — ^you force me to 
a great sin." 

" No, no ; you think too seriously of these 
things/' he said, little knowing to what she 
alluded. 

Then she turned and left the room, slowly- 
dragging herself away, as hoping for a word 
to stay her ; but there was no recall, and like 
one doomed to fulfil some bitter task from 
what she shrank with all her heart, she left 
him. 

Presently Mrs. Lowleigh was summoned — 
Miss Lowleigh begged a few words with Iier^ 
in her own room. 

She came impatient and ruffled — so much 
company was bad enough — she had no time 
for scenes. 

Marion was standing waiting for her ; the 
only light throwing shadows round the room, 
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but a full glare upon her white dress and whiter 
fece. 

" Oh mamma — mamma, must this be ?' 
• ** Go to bed, my dear; you will feel all right 
in the morning. It is far too late to think of 
any change now." 

" You are certain, mamma — ^you are certain 
you have no pity left for me. You mean this, 
then to the end?" 

"Of course, my love; why talk such non- 
sense ?" 

"Mamma, you are certain?" she reiterated 
wildly. 

"Yes; yes, dear." 

" Oh mamma— mamma, have pity on me I 
This man's very touch brings horror with 
it." 

There was a light and a glare in her eyea 
which might have terrified her. 

" You had better go to bed and get some 
sleep," was the only answer, spoken harshly 
and coldly ; for Mrs. Lowleigh was irritated. 
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" That all ? Oh, mamma— mamma !'* 

*^ Think of Roland, and be a good girl. How 
brave, and well, and gallant he looks." 

Marion wrung her hands with the same 
desolate anguish. 

" Not a thought for me, mamma?" 

" I will send you up some wine and water 
dear." 

"No, mamma, I will take nothing to-night. 
You do not want me any more. T need not 
come down again." 

" No, my dear, no one shall disturb you. 
You shall be left quite quiet now until it is 
time to get up and dress." 

Then she kissed her, at first fearfully, but 
Marion clung to her eagerly, and would hardly 
let her go ; she had her guests to look 
after, and she hurried away. As she went 
down stairs, she knew that Marion stood 
watching her, and that then she closed the 
door slowly, and locked it. 

" It is over now," she thought, with great 
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relief. *^ She will make no further resistance. 
It has almost worn me out. I could not go 
through another such a month to buy ten 
years of happiness ; but it is all over now, to- 
morrow all will be well." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Lie still, lie still, ye busy thonghts. 
That wring with grief my aching breast. 

KiBKE Whits. 



Marion stood looking at tlie door, after she 
had locked it, as if undecided about opening 
it, and rushing after her mother, to urge yet 
again another word of passionate entreaty; 
but she seemed to give that up as useless, 
after a minute's thought; and, instead of 
doing so, sank upon her knees, and with 
tears streaming down her face, begged for 
forgiveness for the ctep she was about to 
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take. By the side of the bed, which she had 
occupied for long years of happy girlhood, 
and where she had often knelt to mourn over 
some petty delinquency, which another 
might not have noticed or remembered, she 
^as kneeling perhaps for the last time. 

She was about to break the habit of docility 
and obedience which had hitherto been to her 
as a crown of beauty, by wrenching herself 
away from all filial obedience and duty. She 
had no defence to make for herself. In her 
own sight, she stood utterly condemned for 
the step she was about to take ; and yet she 
saw no other way. She felt sure that if she 
remained until to-morrow, she should give 
way — and then, oh, horror ! She rose from 
her knees, and took the jewels from her arms 
— the flower from her hair, and laid her mus- 
lin dress carefully aside. It was new, and she 
-would not soil it, for the economies would be 
more necessary than ever when she was gone. 

Then she dressed herself in the dusky 
grass dress, which had been brought her that 
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morning, and patting on a small bonnet, of 
the same colour, which she had herself pre- 
pared, drew the hood over her head, and was 
ready to go. T^en she opened the door, and 
listened. The carriages were coming round ; 
it was the hour agreed upon; and now, horror 
of her coming fate gave her courage. 

Unlocking the door, she withdrew the kejj 
and locking it on the outside, hid the key away^ 

She was so unlike herself in the dress 
which she had so rapidly assumed, that she 
reckoned on passing as one of the semptresses 
or other employees about the house, at such a 
time, for many came and went. 

If they should stop her ? — no, she reached 
the side entrance, passed through it, by 
simply unclosing the bolt, the only fastening 
yet put up, and so hurried round the carriages, 
which, one by one, waited near, and passed 
easily amongst the strange coachmen, as a 
hired dependant going home. 

So she reached the bridge, beyond which 
another carriage waited, with a pair of fresh 
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horses — if anyone could have guessed it — 
apparently waiting to go up to the house ; 
but with not the slightest intention of doing 

At sight of her, the steps were eagerly let 
dowU) and an arm stretched out to help her in ; 
«nd then the horses, which had been pawing 
J30 impatiently, were let go, as another car- 
riage came down the short drive, and both 
'went out by the open roadway, across the 
ground, by courtesy called a park, and so on 
to the turnpike road beyond. 

By a thousand gentle words — by the most 
tender respect, and almost ceremonious at- 
tention, Vance tried to re-assure her; but 
•he trembled and shivered in terror and 
grief. Once the moon fell upon her face, and 
ghewed him how white it was. 

"My love," he said, tenderly ''try and 
take courage." 

" I cannot, Vance, — it is a sin that I am 
doing; but, oh, they have forced me to it; 
^et, it is sin." 
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" No, an act of necessity. Do not tenipt 
me to speak of them as I think. Eest in ray 
love, my darling.'' 

Yet, what could he say effectively — she 
was leaving father and mother, brother 
and sister, in anger, with her — could he 
make up for all that — for the loss of Bank- 
slops, too? Yes, very well for that, indeed ; 
and being a wise man, he loved her better 
for her tears and her worn face, and for her 
terror, and even her shivering away from 
him, better far than he would have done, if 
she had been twice as pleasant and alluring. 

She was true woman, — he saw that by her 
tears, and unmistakeable fear of what she was 
about. She shrank from him to the extreme 
corner of the carriage ; but she had no need, 
he had no intention to presume by a word. 
She could not have been more hedged about, 
had she been surrounded by a bevy of white- 
robed bridesmaids. 

On — faster — not because he feared pursuit, 
but because he would shorten the time of her 
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weeping and shrinking. Hour followed hour. 
They stopped to change horses once; and 
still she wept silently; and he let her weep. 

At last they came to an old rectory house, 
embedded in the downs. 

" This gentleman is a friend of mine ; he 
is up and watching for me/' said Vance, as 
they rattled up to the door. 

Then she felt herself in hospitable, 
womanly hands, as a simple-hearted, sym-* 
pathising lady came forward, and received 
her almost into her arms. 

"We know all your tale, my dear," she 
said, as she brought her into the light ; " and 
for pity, we have promised to help — " 

When they had brought her to the light, 
and had seen her white face, and seen her 
tears, they could not doubt that any light 
occasion had brought her there. 

Then the lady said she would take her 
away, and comfort her a bit, Vance parting 
from her unwillingly; but Mr* Bryce, for 
this was his Mend's name, said. 
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"Mrs. Bryce is right, Vance. There i» 
little danger of your being traced here, and 
tliough your license empowers me to marry 
you to-night, I would rather do it in the 
morning.'' 

So that Mrs. Bryce had her way, and 
took her with her, and though she was too 
feverish and restless to let herself be put to 
bed, she laid down without undressing, and 
clinging to this new friend's hand, as one wha 
had thrown all friends away from her, she 
lay resting exhausted, not sleeping, not hav- 
ing the power to sleep. But when the early 
sun came in upon them, and the day awoke, 
then Mrs. Bryce roused her, and made her wash 
the stains of tears away, and coil again the 
tresses of that beautiful hair, from which, but 
the night before, she had taken the pink rose 
with its cluster of buds and leaves. 

Dreamily beautiful, and yet startled at 
every sound, she came down with her kind 
conductress to breakfast ; with its refreshing 
hot coffee, and the food which her strength 
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SO much needed, but whicli even now she 
could not touch. 

Vance met her with pleading eyes, her 
deliverer, but her captive. She tried to 
brighten herself for his sake, and said, with 
her usual meekness, 

" A poor wife for you, Vance." 

He would have answered, but Mr. Bryce 
interposed, 

" I have been talking to him seriously on 
his duty to you, Miss Lowleigh, and he has 
given me his most solemn assurances that he 
will regard most sacredly the vow he is about 
to take." 

" Oh, I did not doubt him," she said. "He 
has been too kind to me.'' 

Mr. Bryce, who seemed rather severe in 
his religious opinions, but greatly attached to 
Vance, might have told her of the many 
romantic legends upon which he was accus- 
tomed to have his eye, turning also into sad 
histories of neglect and ill-usage, but he fore- 
bore. 
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The gentle girl could not but move th^ 
pity of the most severe. 

When breakfast was over, Mrs. Bryce put 
on her own and Marion's bonnet. 

^* Now my dear, with the blessed light to 
look down upon us, you shall come and be 
married." 

Thus they walked together, through the 
dew- bespangled fields, to the church, sheU 
tered beneath a portion of rocky down ; but 
all so wild and new to Marion, that it seemed 
like the dreamland from which of late she 
had never seemed to awaken. 

No concealment was attempted, but she 
never thought to learn the name of the place, 
or to ask any other question, nor did they^ 
apparently think to tell her ; only she looked 
up at the weird rocky down, rising abrupt 
to the very summit of the little tower. That 
she remembered well. 

Some workmen, coming home from break- 
fast, stopped on seeing the party, and followed 
them into church ; and when the short but 
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solemn ceremony was concluded, Mr. Bryce 
called one of them forward, to attach his 
signature to the large register, which he had 
brought with him under his arm. 

Then, when all was over, they walked home 
again ; the workmen following to make short 
work of their breakfast, in consequence of the 
morning's show ; only that this time Marion 
walked with Vance, and Mr. and Mrs. Bryce 
walked together by them. 

At the door of the queer old-fashioned ir- 
regular rectory, so full of angles and 
chimneys, the carriage was waiting, and 
Mrs. Bryce ended her short acquaintance by 
kissing Marion heartily, as her husband placed 
her tenderly in the carriage. 

" Now, Burton," he said to the coachman, 
*' now to London.'' 

As they drove out of the rectory gates, the 
hall clock at Abbot's Hold was striking eight, 
and they were calling wildly and more wildly 
on Marion to awaken, not knowing until then 
that their schemes had failed. 

VOL. !!• F 
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^^ Yance, what time is it?" said Marion, her 
tired head resting now willingly upon hia 
shoulder, as they went on through the quiet 
unfrequented roads towards the station. 

He looked at his watch, and showed it to 
her. 

" They are coming to call me," she said^ 
excitedly. " Oh, they would have made me 
marry him. I have no strength left to-day* 
I feel how I should have given way. Oh, 
Vance, what a poor weak wife to have 
chosen." 

" I am content," he said, fondly. " Your 
little weakness brings you down to my level, 
you know." 

" Tour level, Vance. I did not know how 
much I loved you until to-day ; it almost 
drives me mad to think I might have married 
him." She began to shiver and tremble then. 

" No one can part us now, my love," he 
said, not sorry at the turn her thoughts had 
taken, for now she felt that she belonged to 
him, and could dare assert her love. 
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" Even in this solemn hour," he said, his 
arm thrown tenderly round her, " I should 
like to hear you say again that you forgive me 
all my past life, and that you will never ques- 
tion it, or think that anything that happened 
in it before I knew you was an affront to you." 

" Never, Vance, never I'* 

" I never feel the past to have been more 
full of mistakes," he said, with manly pathos 
and regret, *' than when I am with you ; but 
the future lies before us ; let us hope we may 
live to use it well." 

" To repair the errors we have both made," 
she said. 

Then, quickly, and with a jealous flush, he 
said, 

"What error can you charge yourself 
with?" 

But she cast down her eyes. 

" Vance, I fear I have been very wrong in 
marrying you." 

*' That is a fault easy enough to forgive," 
he said, with exultation. 

F 2 
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*' Not easy, love/' she answered ; "it will 
balance all your faults. T shall remember it^ 
and try to do my 4uty better ; thinkmg of my 
fault I shall never care to count yours — only- 
be kind and good to me." 

" That is such an easy thing — I wish you 
could ask me for something harder/' 

'' I want nothing more/' she said. " More 
and more, I feel that it is my home to be with 

you. 

The station reached, the carriage and the 
man whom he had addressed as Burton 
dismissed, they were soon on their way to 
London. But long before they reached it he 
saw that her strength was giving way, and 
the journey was one of anxiety and distress 
to him. 

At the London lodgings, which they 
reached by the middle of the day, and where 
they were expected, she gave way altogether, 
and in great alarm Vance sent for a physician. 
Quiet and rest were ordered, and cessation 
from all anxious thoughts and cares. Easy 
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order, if it were only possible to carry it 
out, 

Vance had had no rest the night before, and 
this night and many more he spent by his 
wife's bedside, where she lay fevered and un- 
conscious. 

''It is my home to be with you," she had 
said, and these words comforted him. 

If she were to die, and he had enticed her 
from her home I 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



Then came the unrest, 
The heart-sick yearning of the exile's breast. 
The hannting sonnd of voices far away, 
And household steps: antil at last she lay 
On her lone conch of sickness, lost in dreams. 

Hbmans. 



If she were to die I and so end the sad tragedy 
of her life. 

The physician began to shake his head, 
and give doubtful answers and to look sus- 
piciously at him, knowing, perhaps, that some 
mystery was there of which the clue was 
withheld. 

At last he spoke, and said the issue was 
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doubtful, and no money being spared, called 
in another opinion, wbo agreed that medical 
Bkill had done its best, and well — ^might fail. 

No sorrow which had fallen upon his life 
moved Vance as this sorrow moved him, 
** Your sin shall find you out," seemed ring- 
ing in his ears. "Tour wife has promised 
her forbearance and silence on the past; and 
yet, see how unconsciously she brings you 
retribution/' 

Distracted, he wrote to Mr. Lowleigh, and 
begged his forgiveness for his wife, as upon 
his knees, she was dying; send her kind 
mother to her, for who could take a mother's 
place ? 

The answer was laconic. She had died to 
them when, without shame or regret, she had 
left her home, her duty, and her matrimonial 
engagement. Be it very far from him to 
sanction such a thing as a sentimental dying 
scene. 

" She was," he repeated, " already dead to 
them." 
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Fiercely and bitterly Vance swore over 
this letter, but no anger or hard words of his 
could help his love; he began to see that. 
His humility might ; and in his grief, he swore 
a better oath, to put aside from himself the 
pride and anger and stubbornness with which 
he had held on his way heretofore, justifying 
himself. 

Brought face to face with the mighty 
power which there is no resisting, he saw his 
own littleness for the first time ; his powerless- 
ness in the day of evil, for no man is so brave 
or strong that he can put it from him, or 
stand up — when the order has been given, 
*' strike down." 

Thus, day by day, he watched, and day by 
day he humbled himself yet more and more, 
as his sorrow opened to him a sight of him- 
self which he had not before recognized. 

Marion's prayer of agony — kneeling in her 
room before she left it as a wanderer and an 
alien, was being answered, as our prayers 
often are, very contrary to our expectation, as 
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tve fancy, but very directly if we only knew 
it. 

The sins, the pride, the stubbornness of her 
husband's youtb, were being melted down in 
a crucible which should leave him brighter, 
more true, and unalloyed than he had ever 
been, while she lay there, doing nothing, it 
would seem, but moan her life away. 

At last, however, there came a time when 
she began to rally, and mend by slow degrees, 
and then the physician prohibited the intro- 
duction of any exciting subject, and ordered 
the most careful and tender watching. 

Poor Vance was nearly worn out by this 
time; but there had come into his mind a 
great tranquillity — that peace which the world 
cannot give — and this very peace and tran- 
quillity and rest in him, helped her more than 
anything. 

When he could lift her out upon the sofa 
and place her near the window — for it was 
now bright summer weather — he would sit 
patiently by her, reading to her when he 

p 5 
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found she was able to listen; if not, taking liis 
book and watching her covertly. 

On her return to consciousness, and some 
little strength, she had begged that she might 
write home. Then he was forced to tell her 
how matters stood, and that it must rest for a 
time. 

She was more contented to let it be so 
than he had imagined she would be. Her 
illness had brought her a merciful rest and 
stillness of feeling, from which she could not 
make an effort to rouse herself ; and his com- 
panionship was so genial and welcome to her, 
that her love and confidence increased every- 
day, until she sunned herself in his society, 
and gradually learned to smile again. 

Many weeks had stolen away, and still he 
had kept his vigil untiringly — seemingly 
insensible to fatigue. 

'' Vance, how pale you are," she said to 
him, one day; ''you must take a walk every 
day — begin this afternoon." 

" I cannot bear to leave you." 
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*^ But you must, indeed — ^how selfish I have 
been — go out to-day for an hour, and I will 
sleep while you are away," 

" It will be time enough when you can go 
with me.'' 

So it rested for that day, but the next day 
was Sunday. 

'' Listen to the bells, Vance. You must go 
to church, indeed ; this stopping in will kill 
you, and you are my all in this world, 
now ; I cannot aflford to have you ill — go for 
my sake, love.'* 

Then he went ; it was an amusement to 
her to see him brush his hat and put off his 
lounging coat, and make himself bright and 
hands ome. 

" I think I shall be sitting up when you 
come home,'' she said, cheering him. " I must 
make the effort some time," 

It was the morning service, and the day 
was cheerful and pleasant, as always is a true 
English Sunday, when in honour of the day 
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the new bonnet and the smart dress, and the 
sleek hat and well-brushed coat are worn, and 
*' freedom from toil" has passed as a watch- 
word from mart to warehouse. 

Thus urged, he went, and as he stepped 
out upon the clean pavement, and mingled 
with the church-going groups, he began to 
feel buoyant and gladsome. The music in 
the church brought with it ease and freedom, 
and thankfulness, for his bride was recover- 
ing, and the great sorrow of his life was pass- 
ing from him, leaving behind a heart whose 
fallow ground had been ploughed and broken 
up, where the good seed lay — patiently waiting 
to bring forth its good fruit. 

He was very happy when he knelt there, 
and felt that the Arm which he had not with- 
stood had helped and saved him, and he de- 
termined to seek no other strength for ever- 
more. He was very happy when he walked 
back. Even Bankslops had known how to 
appreciate her beautiful docility and obe- 
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dience,' her gracious kindness and gentleness, 
and to esteem these qualities beyond her 
beauty ; how much more Vance. 

Her smile was like a home to him ; she 
would make glad his home henceforth ; and, 
be the world what it would, peace and love 
would be on his threshold. 

Alas ! if we love the child, we assure him 
that even while we forgive, he must yet take 
the punishment for his fault, and it is not 
good to put it away — Vance ^ust take his. 

A great peace had settled down upon his 
heart, but that past which he had sought to 
bury was inexorable, and marched forward 
upon him, even now. Happy for him if he will 
but take his punishment and make his atone- 
ment with a good heart. 

Entering his room, he was astonished to 
find Marion sobbing in great agitation. 

He ran to her — she had been thinking then 
he should not have left her. 

She was hysterical — he could see that, and 
he soothed her cautiously. 
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*' Why did you send me from you?" 

"It w^as not that. Oh, I have been so 
frightened ; but now you are here — " 

And she tranquillised herself rapidly, and 
smiled, and composed her trembling bandfi, 
and wound one about his neck. 

" I must be very weak to be so silly." 

" You have been frightened to find your- 
self alone — was not that it ?" 

" Oh, no, no ; but your friend the pedlar 
came in to see me so mysteriously." 

*' What friend?— what pedlar?'' he said, 
evidently not remembering to whom she 
alluded. 

'^ The man that took my ring." 

^' Impossible !" he said with great alarm. 
" You have had a return of fever, then, and 
have been wandering? How could anyone 
get in here ?" 

" I was not wandering, I feel certain, — I 
was reading the church-service, and trying to 
think I was reading it with you, when I 
heard the latch-key turn in the door." 
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" Could you hear it up here?" 

" Not on other days, but on Sunday it is so 
«till. I heard it turn, and a cautious step came 
up the stairs/' 

'' And you were frightened, and began to 
fancy things ?" 

"Not much; but I was frightened when a 
tap came upon the door, and when, before I 
could answer, the door was pushed open, for it 
was not shut, and the pedlar came in. 

" Impossible !" he exclaimed again. 

"Well, then, if he was not the same (for I 
^suppose, dear, you have a reason for saying it 
was impossible), he was very much like 
him.'' 

" And what happened then ?" 

"He came to the foot of my sofa, and 
stared at me. I felt very angry, and very 
frightened, and tried to reach the bell, but I 
seemed to have lost all power in my hands." 

" You had been sleeping ; it was a kind 
of night-mare ; — but what did you dream, 
then?" 
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"I am sure it was not a dream, Vance, and 
I had not been sleeping. As I stretclied out 
my hand, he smiled with malignant triumph^ 
and cried out, ' It is on, then, safe enough.' I 
knew by his glance that he meant my wed- 
ding-ring ; and, remembering what he had 
done before, I was afraid he would try and 
make me give it him, but I would not — I 
never would have given up that." 

At the mention of the lost ring, a faint 
smile stole over his face, but it soon gave 
place to the look of settled anxiety, with 
which he took her hand and felt her feverish 
pulse. 

It was beating fast enough for any amount 
of delirium, but she shook her head, 

''Only terror, Vance; indeed it is nothing 
else." 

" Well, and what was the end of this ?" 

I said, " go away you wicked man, trying 
to frighten me in this manner. If you do not 
go, I shall call my husband." 

" ' A pretty husband,' he said, with a sneer, 
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fcut I think he fancied you might be nearer 
than he thought, for he turned then and 
walked down stairs." 

*' And has he been gone long?" 

" Not more than half-an-hour; but I do not 
mind now you are come back," and she 
smiled and quieted herself. 

Vance went down himself, and made en- 
quiries. No one had been heard or seen by 
anyone in the house, and to them it appeared 
plain that it had been a delusion, like the 
many which had beset her in her first uncon- 
scious deliriam, when such a man as this 
pedlar seemed always in some incomprehen- 
sible manner mixed up with her dreams. 

She yielded in silence with her usual doci- 
lity to Vance's repeated assurances that she 
had been dreaming. 

*' If I have been dreaming then," she asked, 
when the subject was recurred to the day 
^ter, ''why have you ordered a new Chubb's 
patent lock to the house door; considering it 
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it not onrs, it seems an nnnecessarj expense 
for the sake of a dream/' 

" T thought you could not even dream that 
a new lock could be opened as you fancy this 
was ; and the idea is so dreadful to me of any- 
one stealing upon you in this way, that 
though I do not believe it, and I will one day 
tell you why, I cannot run the risk of such 
possibilities happening/' 

" Better believe me,'' she said with a smile 
** than think I could be subject to such de- 
lusions now that I am getting well. That 
would be much more terrible than the coming 
of fifty gipsies." But seeing how much it 
really pained him, she let the subject drop, 
and for a time it seemed forgotten. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



If wisdom 18 our lesson (and what else 
Ennobles man ? What else have angels learnt ?) 
Grief more proficients in thy school are made. 
Than genins or prond learning ere could boast. 

YOTJNO. 



She grew gradually better, and now the 
summer time being fully come, she could 
suffer herself to be driven round the parks, or 
out sometimes into the more distant country 
roads. Vance surrounded her with all com- 
fort, and even luxury ; tempted her appetite 
with rare viands, and dressed her handsomely. 
SlG had told her that his income was an inde- 
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pendent one, and that therefore nflthin its 
bounds he could take her where she would, 
and do with it what she liked. 

" What I like," she said, one evening, when 
he brought up the subject, and (the light car- 
riage in which he was accustomed to drive her, 
being at hand ; in case she grew fatigued), 
they were wandering together on Hampstead 
Heath. 

" Yes, what you like," he answered. " Any- 
thing, if I might see you happy." 

*' If I might send something to mamma,'' 
she timidly suggested, *' something to cover 
the expenses of those dreadful entertain- 
ments, which they must so much regret 
now." 

"To-morrow, dearest, you shall send it. 
You should to-night, but they would not 
accept a check of mine, you may be quite 
certain. You shall send it in Bank of Eng- 
land notes." 

"If they should be lost, Vance?" 

" We must risk that," he answered. 
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" If they would only write — ^would only 
forgive me a little, I should be so happy." 

** And I, for your sake." 

"And, Vance." 

He had stooped to pick a spray of young 
fern. It seemed to cost him no eflfort to part 
with the money. 

"Yes, love?" 

" You will not be angry." 

He flushed up, as somehow digging up that 
past which he had so diligently tried to bury 
far out of sight. 

*' I am in your hands, Marion. Why should 
I be angry." 

" Your father, Vance, — dear love — you will 
make peace with him, if you were wrong." 

" I was wrong," he said, vehemently. 

" Then you will ask him to forgive you?" 

"I will." 

" But when Vance — soon — ^let us have some 
parent to love?" and her voice trembled. 

" I must see him ; and that will necessitate 
a journey. I cannot leave you." 
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" How far is it ?" she asked. 

** Oh, a long way — when you are well." 

"Where does he live?" she hesitatingly^ 
asked once again. 

But he walked on by her side, cutting with' 
his stick at the yellow gorse, and did not 
seem to hear her. And she, used to her 
father's silence, and to the habit of not pre- 
suming upon it, let the matter drop. 

She passed her hand within his arm, clasp* 
ing her other hand upon it. 

" He will be so happy," she said, " to see 
you come in," and here, though she dare not' 
repeat that which she had promised to keep 
secret, she thought that Mr. D'Arcy, like 
Mr. Fordyce, perhaps, sat waiting for his son 
with that continual watchful desire which 
had so touched her. 

" You must get quite well, and then I shall 
perhaps have the courage to leave you." 

"I will; indeed I will." 

And she grew rapidly better from that 
hour. 
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The next morning after a short absence he 
returned to her. She had said no word more 
about the money. All her sweet, gentle 
habits kept her from teasing ; but he came in 
bringing to her first, some flowers from Covent 
Garden, which he laid down upon the top of 
a little piece of paper. 

" Those for yourself, darling ; that for your 
mother. Is it enough ? We are not so very 
rich, and we mean to try at the mortgage, 
you know, some day." 

**Five hundred pounds," she exclaimed, 
kissing first the note and then her husband. 
"Can you really afford it without hurting 
you?" 

'* Oh yes, quite well. Is not this a lovely 
rose?" 

'' Oh Vance, it is like a ghost of a rose. It 
is the very likeness of that one which mamma 
made me wear that last night." 

" Poor rose, then you must die," he said, 
and left the room, returning again in a few 
moments. 
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" What have you done with it ?'* she said^ 
a little pained to have seemed to undervalue 
his gift. 

" Most opportunely," he replied, cheerfully, 
and with no answering tone of vexation, ''I 
found a tiny beggar girl going by, and so I 
gave it her to sell." 

It was evident that in his eyes she could 
do no wrong, and give no oflfence. His sun- 
shiny temper was so unlike anything to which 
she had been accustomed. It might have 
spoiled her before. Now it only made her 
thankful and happy. 

When she sat writing her little piteous note 
to her mother, begging her acceptance of this 
little compensation money, he took up his 
book and waited patiently for her ; but when 
she had quite finished it, then he took all the 
trouble of sealing and folding it off her hands. 

He took all care of her, and she, who had 
been accustomed to do everything for others, 
found herself the centre of the most lavish 
tenderness. 
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• Then she put on her bonnet, and they 
walked out together to the post, to register 
the precious letter, which Marion looked upon 
80 hopefully, and would insist upon carrying 
herself. His tenderness with the rose made 
her cling more lovingly to his arm. Surely 
he who would deal so kindly by a flower, 
would be careful of a woman's love. 

The post-office was in a narrow street, and 
coming up to it they found a little crowd by 
the grocer's shop in which it was. Two boys 
had been fighting, and the police were 
separating the combatants, and the bye- 
standers were having their say upon the 
subject, when Marion suddenly laid her hand 
upon Vance's arm. 

" Look," she gasped, but could say no more; 
and he thinking that the boy's bloody face 
had terrified her, took her letter from her and 
dropped it into the box, drawing her quickly 
back as soon as he had done so. 

"Did you see him ?' she asked, breath- 
lessly. 

VOL. IT. G 
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"See him — the poor boy, do you mean? 
The policeman will look after him now." 

" No, I mean the pedlar." 

He stopped and looked at her — having now 
reached the broader pavement which led to 
the quiet street where they lodged. 

" What, again?" he said, and his face grew 
dark as she had never seen it. 

" Yes ; he was in the crowd, looking as if 
he enjoyed the quarrel. When he saw me 
he stared impertinently ; but when I spoke 
to you he went quickly round the comen 
But I am not frightened, Vance," she added 
hurriedly, trembling all over as she spoke. 

'* You are sure it was the same man that 
you fancied came to see you." 

'^ The same who stole my ring." 

"My darling, that cannot be," he said, 
musingly. 

" But why not ? I told you he could not 
be trusted." 

"Did you?" he said, a little sadly; "I 
hope thg^t was not the case, dear." 
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"Do you think so very higWy of him 
then," she said^ " because if you do, I will 
try and like him also." 

" Indeed, you must ; but you are thinking 
of two diflferent persons — '' 

"Oh, no," said Marion, confidently; "if 
you could only see him, you would be certain 
also." 

They had reached their room by this time, 
and he had given her some wine, and made 
her rest beside him ; but he was restless and 
anxious, she saw. 

"You think I am subject to delusions?" 
she asked. 

" I fear so." 

" But why ? Is there any reason why the 
same man could not follow you to London?" 

He smiled at this, but the uneasy look stole 
over his face again. 

" I must tell you, Marion, and then you 
will see why this is all fancy. You know 
when I walked about the neighbourhood, I 
did so in disguise. I wanted to have the 
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power even of visiting Abbot's Hold without 
being suspected, as I did very many times 
without your knowing it, and the disguise I 
wore was so good, that even you failed to 
detect it. I did but imitate a man who used 
once to prowl about the Western counties. I 
was the pedlar." 

"You!'* 

"Yes, indeed; and that I might have the 
means of getting near you it was necessary 
that even you should not know me, or your 
consciousness would immediately have be- 
trayed me." 

" But Vance ! how you frightened me — ^my 
ling ! " 

She evidently did not quite believe him, 
and thought he was saying this to pacify 
her. 

" It was a sorry jest, of which I bitterly 
repented," he said. " I did not at first be- 
lieve my disguise to be so complete, or that 
your terror would be so great. It has un- 
nerved you ever since, I see ; but now, love, 
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you will forget it, and forgive me for testing 
my disguise first with you, as it did not matter 
if you detected it." 

** But why did you not tell me ?'' 

" You were so frightened that I feared to 
make matters worse, and to make you fright- 
ened of me." 

" Then you came to me upon the bridge 
that night ?"* 

"Yes; you could not have met me so 
steadily had you known." 

" Perhaps not ; but, Vance, I think you are 
deceiving me, treating me like a child." 

" Because I deceived you once, I suppose ; 
but see,'' — and he drew a ribbon from his 
neck, at the end of which was her ring. 

** Oh, Vance ! it was unkind to frighten 
me," and she laid her head upon his shoulder, 
a little wearied, a little bewildered. 

"It was wrong," he said, seriously ; "but you 
only have taught me to feel that many things 
are wrong, which I had looked upon as venial. 
Measuring myself by you, my darling, my 
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moral height has seemed stunted. But you 
will forgive me, blessed one ; will not haunt 
me by such fancies again, — will forget this 
pedlar — '' 

"Look! look!" she cried, starting to her 
feet, and dragging him with her. They had 
been sitting near the window, and now she 
stood up and faced it, with eyes distending. 

On the opposite side of the way, looking 
intently at the window, stood a man, with a 
deadly scowl, and an evil look in his eye. He 
stood but a moment, then turned easily upon 
his heel, and lounged down the street. • 

He caught her in his arras, soothing her 
with tender words, but in an agitated voice; 
and in a very few moments she was weeping 
. on his shoulder, clinging fondly to him, and 
sobbing out that she was not frightened, 
would never be frightened again. 

"Let me go after the fellow?'' he said, 
with a suffocating voice, trying to release 
himself, but more with tenderness than 
anger. 
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" No, Vance," she cried in alarm ; ** do not 
go if you do not know him. What good will 
it serve ? For some cause or other that man 
is your enemy. I am sure of it, — he has 
violence in his eyes." 

" And therefore you think I should be afraid 
of him ?" said Vance ; the more patiently as 
he saw that the opportunity was past, and 
llie man gone, 

*' There is no necessity to give way to liim 
by seeking a quarrel," said Marion, sensibly; 
" but how pale you are !" 

" Am I ? — I had need to be. I cannot for- 
give myself, I have never done so, for ever 
having alloived you to be frightened by my 
foolish disguise. Dear as you were to me 
then, you are a hundred times dearer to me 
now ; but if I am not to be allowed to ask 
this man what he means by foUowiug you 
about, you must come out of his way, your 
nerves are too weak for these alarms." 

" Anywhere you like," she said, eagerly. 

" We will go down to the Isle of Wight to- 
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morrow; if lie follows us there, as indeed 
why should he? unless he hopes to firighten 
^ou into giving him money, the bye-laws of 
the island will be too much for him. You 
never met with a place like the island for 
bye-laws, — woe to the unlucky tramp who 
finds himself within their jurisdiction." 

" Is the island as good as beautiful, then?" 
asked Marion, trying hard to be interested. 

" Oh dear, no, — very much the worse for 
wear in point of morals," he said, lightly ; 
*^ only they like to do evil on their own ac- 
count, and do so much of it that they cannot 
admit strangers to any participation ia the 
profits." 

" It does not sound very tempting," said 
Marion. 

" No ; but we shall only see the visitors' 
side of it, and it is very beautiful. And we 
will go down to Shanklin, and stroll upon 
the sands, and be upon the cliffs all day. 
You will get quite well then." 

He spoke more quickly, more hurriedly 
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than was his wont; he was disturbed, she saw, 
as much as herself. At length she ventured 
to ask, 

*' Do you remember having seen this man 
before?' 

Then he answered her very solemnly. 

" I will never tell you a falsehood, or use 
to you an evasion ; but you must not ask me 
what I remember.*' 

*' No/' she said, faintly. 

" You have promised," he said ; " but this 
much I will tell you: this man has no sort of 
power over me, unless to annoy you by tell- 
ing tales of bygones, which you have promised 
to forgive and to leave unquestioned. If 
they reach you, you have promised to forgive 
them ; better forgive without hearing/' 

" But he has no power, no legal power over 
you?" 

He drew himself up haughtily, and she 
saw she had gone too far. 

*' What do you think of me ?' he asked ; 
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but she was glad to remember his anger then 
in the days which were to come. 

" That you are my husband, for better for 
worse," she replied, fondly. 

" For better, let us hope,'' he said, folding 
her in his arms, with his swift energy ; " for 
better, my sweet one; you could scarcely have 
him for worse, and with you all things must 
grow better, purer, holier." 

There was a wild excitement in his look 
and tone, and manner; much at variance 
with his usual tranquillity and watchful care 
of her, which grieved and alarmed iher. That 
tranquillity of his aflFection, produced in a 
great measure by her illness, and the necessay 
self-restraint which it called for on his part, 
had been to her as the very essence of happi- 
ness. It is the gem of domestic life, so 
seldom attained, so valuable if attained at all, 
and for ever so short a time ; and Marion had 
the good sense to prize it well. Should this 
man have the power to break in upon it ? 
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If she saw him again she half resolved not 
to mention it, and in a new alarm she soothed 
her husband, spoke of their journey and of 
little matters connected with it ; but journeys 
are not tranquil things — quite the contrary. 
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CHAPTER X. 



How dear to me the hour when daylight dies, 
And sunbeami melt along ihe silent sea. 

Hoou, 



When the journey was over, however, and 
they had settled themselves in quiet lodgings 
at Shanklin, Vance's tranquillity in a measure 
returned — in a measure, but not entirely. 
That great love which her illness had as 
it were quieted, burnt up with the older, 
fiercer flame of his courting days, nay, ex- 
ceeded it with a feverish impassioned ardour, 
which was difficult to satisfy. But Marion 
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though not talented as some reckon talent, 
was clever- in love and sentiment, and sweet 
womanly tenderness and fascination, and she 
met his new humour with an answering 
change in her own. 

The new country, the sea air, and the 
health which now rapidly returned to a con- 
stitution naturally sound and buoyant, gave 
elasticity to her mind, and produced a flow of 
good spirits which held the love of her 
husband in timely check. Hitherto she had 
been submissive and gentle, and he soothing 
as to a sick, good, patient child, but now that 
his ardour was filling up and brimming over, 
until all thought and power of heart and 
mind seemed filled with her, she baffled and 
rallied, and kept him in check to his own 
constant amusement and satisfaction, turning 
what might have been a sickly passion into 
more perfect concord. 

The sea breeze softly blowing in over the 
wide expanse of sand brought back all her 
wonderful beauty, and restored her to herself. 
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Her home seemed to be henceforth his home, 
not the old grim Hold from which she had 
wandered forth, flying from Bankslops, and 
trusting in this dear husband whom every day 
and hour seemed to render to her more dear. 

But with the return of her healthful energy 
the past presented itself to her in different 
colours, and very altered from the way in which 
a worn and sickly fancy had painted it. Now 
that she was so well and strong, and fit to 
keep him company, they were accustomed to 
be out at all hours together, searching for the 
beautiful, while he, perhaps, read the love- 
liness of every scene in her appreciation of 
it. 

By this time they had come to know each 
other so well that conversation flowed at ease, 
cr gave way to pleasant silence, neither tiring 
of the other; but seeming agreed when to talk 
or to be silent. Merrily, too, for somehow 
Marion found she could be merry, and youth 
is little retentive of the past. They would climb 
lip to the top of the downs, and there, sitting 
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down upon the chalky crags, watch the 
white sails of the distant ships coming home, 
or the sea gulls winging their way across the 
water, while the wild health-giving breeze 
blew freely over them. Then Vance, lying 
idle while the fleecy clouds floated overhead, 
would wish to be talking of his love, wooing 
her to bend down her beautiful head and kiss 
tim, and she yielding for a moment would 
presently divert his attention, and lead him 
to tell her of his travels or to talk of their 
future. Much he was willing to tell her of 
men and things, of college tales, or school 
contests; but still she could perceive that he 
seldom individualized, seldom mentioned 
names, still more seldom was the hero of his 
own story ; and that his life, after all he was 
willing to tell her, was still to her as the 
*' Arab's sealed fountain." 

Perhaps most men's lives are, if we only 
knew it; few present to our eyes the wide 
and sunny landscape, into every corner of 
which we can penetrate. Some men, even 
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whUe they love to lay bare their lives, and 
bit by bit to piece together their biographies, 
leave out pages in it, whole chapters 
perhaps, which they only read to themselves, 
and that with scared eye and beating heart. 

Vance made no secret of his reticence, how- 
ever, and would often quietly pass on with 
the expression, 

" We are venturing on forbidden ground?' 

They were sitting thus idly one day, upon 
a mossy bank, commanding a full view 
of Luccumb Chine, which with its bit of 
green meadow land, its one cottage, situated 
so peacefully in the midst, and the low brush- 
wood shelving to the shore, affords such a 
pleasant break in the white cliflFs which 
border the island. They were musing of their 
lives, of that most important part of it which 
had been linked together, and beside which 
the dim past seemed to go back into dream- 
land. 

"Let us consider, Vance," she said, her 
hand rested in his, and she turned from the 
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pleasant bit of landscape before her, and the 
wide expanse of sea which she had b^en 
scanning, back to his face ; " let us consider 
whether we did quite right ?" 

" Since the right, or the wrong, has ended 
in my favour," he said, "I am quite content 
to let it be." 

" But I am not," she said, softly ; '* I am 
very happy, but I should be much happier if 
I were quite certain I had done what was 
right; was there no other way do you think, 
Vance?" 

" If you were then as you are to-day, I 
should say there was; you might openly 
have defied them, and declared in my 
favour." 

" I did do that, you know ; and they would 
not hear me." 

"I know it, but you should have 
persisted; yet, without my help," he said, 
smiling fondly on her, '^ not being a strong 
minded woman, accustomed to go upon the 
rampage, you would surely have given way ; 
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and this dear hand would have passed into 
Bankslops' keeping; then, and not till then, 
the lion would have been raised in you ; and 
you would have hated him, and yourself, and 
life ; and — no, better as it is my darling, much 
better." 

" I am afraid I am very weak." 

''No, not weak, but womanly; and as I 
love to have you. If you had stayed they 
would have found means to force you to 
church, and once there, — the ring would have 
been on your finger before you had time to 
expostulate, — English women dislike scenes, 
especially well bred English women ; and you 
would have submitted to a life of misery 
rather than have made one." 

'' But if you had come to the church and 
made a remonstrance ?" 

Vance paused for a second, and then 
answered, 

" It would have given more publicity even 
than your escape, and must have covered 
them with ridicule ; and then, if overpowered 
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by numbers, they had turned me out and 
^one on with the ceremony, — be satisfied 
that would not have answered. Perhaps, too, 
aome of them might have been able to bring 
np tales against me, which would have turned 
even you against me in that last fatal mo- 
ment." 

"Oh impossible, and you so gentle and 
good?" 

" I was not your husband then, though now 
I feel happy and almost good. Your illness, 
and the thought that I was losing you for 
my sins, brought me face to face with truths I 
had before shunned. Even I, sinner as I am, 
feel as if I had received pardon." 

" I am so glad, — but you frighten me, — 
when you speak of yourself like that." 

" Eo not fear, I have not broken the 
common law ; but there are some sins which 
though the law cannot reach, the conscience 
feels heavily, such as disobedience to parents." 

" Ah, and I have disobeyed mine ; oh, 
Vance!" 
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^^ There are matters in whicli parents 
interfere beyond their prerogative, and if for 
my sake you have done any wrong, which 
I will not believe, it shall be my task to 
shield yon from punishment; my task,— 
mine." 

But the tears were coursing down her 
cheeks, shutting out entirely or dimming 
beyond recognition, the peaceful beauty of 
Luccumb Chine. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



How readily we wish time spent revoked. 

That we might try the ground again, where once 

(Through inexperience, as we now perceire) 

We missed that happiness we might have found ! 

GOWFER. 



He could not bear to see her tears. Perhaps 
he felt that though there had been no other 
way for her, there had been another for him. 
If he had only humbled his pride for her 
sake, might he not have saved her from these 
tears— this repentance. If he had only un- 
sealed that sealed fountain, and given up the 
past over which he had held such jealous 
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watch. He led her on up the shelving down 
— silent as herself — but at last he spoke. 

" Be at peace my love, all will yet be well, 
even with you and Abbot's Hold. When 
my father has been reconciled with me, then 
he will interpose and make peace for us." 

"Will he, really?" she cried, brightening 
and flashing up into sweet smiles. " Then T 
can afford to be happy — dear Vance, wben 
will you go to your father ?'' 

" Very soon ; perhaps this week, when I 
can leave you with safety." 

"I am quite well and strong, now." 

" You make me jealous ; you are so glad 
to get rid of me. I would not urge you to 
leave me. I want to keep you a little while 
to myself. Perhaps I am a little jealous of 
your brothers." 

She was but a gentle, yielding woman, 
made to obey, and honour, and find all plea- 
sure in doing pleasure to others ; and she did 
not urge the point further that day. The 
hope seemed enough for the present, and she 
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let him have his way — not guessing how 
much every hour's delay would cost her and 
him. We^ who think to scan the infinite, 
how short and feeble a grasp have we even 
of our own concerns I Looking back, we read 
our mistakes plainly enough; but looking 
forward, how few of us know whether it is 
wiser to turn to the right hand or the left. 

At last, however, as these pleasant days 
wore on, each day making for itself a sweet 
remembrance in her thoughts, she ventured 
to urge him yet again. This time, now, — and 
moved perhaps by her patience with his hu- 
mour, by her persistence, which was yet always 
gentle, patient, and opportune, he said, *' Give 
me one more happy day, and I will go the 
day after to morrow/' 

" Oh, thank you ; it is very hard to go, but 
how happy you will make him." 

" Once," he said, looking down at her as 
they slowly paced the smooth sands, "I 
vowed never to ask his pardon, never to taksi 
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a step forward to meet him ; and yet, at your 
bidding, I go to ask his forgiveness." 

She pressed her hand upon his arm, whis- 
pering, 

"Good Vance." 

" Good, to break my vow, made solemnly 
before heaven." 

" It is good to break such wicked vows, 
though better, of course, never to make them. 
I knew a father once, who made such a vow ; 
suppose the son had made such another, how 
would they ever meet again. They would die 
unforgiving andunforgiven." 

'^ What father?" he asked, suddenly. 

" I cannot tell you," she said, wondering 
at his quick suspicious glance. " I promised 
to keep his secret ; but you do not know him 
I am sure. It was only an old man's confi- 
dence," she added, laughing. " If it had been 
the son's you might look so cross." 

" I am not cross, love." 

"No, not really. I hope you never will 
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be, Vance. I am ao happy because you are 
never cross with me.'' 

** I shall turn into an old fogie in time, I 
daresay." 

" But not to me, dear. I am afraid the 
world will look coldly on me, because I ran 
away with you ; but you are my world — ^you 
have promised to shield me." 

"Will you not be afraid to be left here?" 
he asked, suddenly. 

**0h, no ; you will not be long away ?" 

"Two days, I am afraid." 

" I shall be happy, looking {or your return." 

" Then I will try and bring you good news. 
First, if it be possible, I will make peace with 
my father, and I am in the humour to humble 
myself, and to put up with hard speeches, and 
then I will beg him to interpose for us with 
your father and mother. You see you teach 
me that fathers are fathers, and mothers are 
mothers, whatever faults they may have." 

" Oh, yes ; we must not judge them." 

VOL. II. H 
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" Very well ; then I will go the day after 
to-morrow, and mind to-morrow must be a 
happy day, the last of our honeymoon." 

" If I can make you happy, you shall be, 
dear. Indeed, whatever you deserve from 
other people, you deserve nothing but kind- 
ness from me." 

He looked out across the broad sea, leap- 
ing, and sparkling, and frolicking in the sun- 
light, then turned and watched her sunny, 
radiant, hopeful face. He needed one ftill, 
long, free happy day, it seemed, for glancing 
beyond it, his face had a look of care and 
thoughtfulness already. Then he shook off 
the cloudy humour, and smiled. 

" The king of old could not secure three 
happy days, but surely we may reckon on 
one.'* 

The waters seemed to take up the words, 
and to murmur as they kissed the shore — '^ a 
happy day, a happy day.'' There was no 
cloud in the blue sky above, no shadow of a 
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cloud upon the sparkling waters or the broad 
road-way of yellow sands, no cloud, — and the 
waters, as they kissed the shore, sounded still 
the words "a happy day "—"a happy day/' 
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CHAPTER XII. 



One dream of passion and of beauty more, 
And in its bright fulfilment let me pour 
My soul away ! 

HEMA.N8. 



" I CANNOT forget to-morrow/' said Vance, at 
breakfast time next morning. ^^ I cannot bear 
the thought of leaving you, and you look so 
happy." 

*' I am happy/' replied Marion. ** I feel as 
if I trod on ether, as if I could not remember 
that to-morrow I should be alone ; and yet, 
when I am alone, I shall still be happy 
counting the hours till your return, when you 
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will biing peace, or at least the hope of 
peace.'' 

" I must not complain, I suppose." 

" Is your father rich, Vance ?" 

** Very/' 

"Oh! I am so glad/' 

" And why,' my mercenary friend?'' 

" Because he will make peace at home the 
easier. If you had only told papa so, per- 
haps all might have been well without the 
dreadful step I took." 

" I was not friends with my poor old father, 
you know, and did not then mean to be. He 
will owe his son to you. How could you 
love such a wretch, dear one ?" 

** I have never found you to be a wretch?'' 

" And yet when I saw you first I was a 
desperate man bent upon my own ruin." 

"Oh, impossible?" 

" It was so indeed ; but, from the moment 
when my poor head found a rest upon your 
bosom, then good thoughts began to enter it." 

Marion blushed deeply. Only once before 
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had he alluded to that night of excitement 
and terror, and she had never known how 
much he remembered of it. 

*'I thought you were dying," she said, 
turning her face so as to seem to watch a 
white sail on the water, and quite to hide it 
away from him. 

" It was kindness and pity that brought me 
back to life." 

" Oh, Vance I do not remind me of that 
hour. I was surely mad ; but you were as 
helpless as dear little children, whom I am 
fond of caressing.'' 

"Do not repent it, love. I, who cared 
not for my life, nor what I did with it, loved 
my life and you from that hour; my repent- 
ance has been slower work, but I hope 
sincere/' 

" I believe in it, Vance. You have been 
so good to me." 

" Come out, dear, — to-morrow's shadow is 
over me ; in the air and sunlight it will go, 
perhaps." 
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She fetched her bonnet from the next room. 
They had but two rooms, and these small 
ones, in their little lodging, — a sitting-room 
on the first floor, facing the sea, and a sleep- 
ing-room, divided from it by folding doors. 
But it was enough for them ; had they had 
six rooms they would not have parted from 
each other for a whole half-hour. 

She returned almost directly; and they 
went out together round the sands towards 
Sandown. They never tired of those smooth 
sands; but when a boatman tempted them 
they accepted his offer, and let him row them 
out upon the rippling waters. Here, for the 
first time, Vance heard her sing. He had 
asked her carelessly, " Sing an idle song," 
when he was tired of making love with his 
eyes, having the boatman to keep his words 
in check ; who knew, as well as they did, 
that they were young man and wife. But he 
was astonished when her rich contralto voice 
fell upon his ear in clear, fresh, joyous tones. 
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She had never tried her voice since she 
left home. Then it had become moumfnl 
and plaintive, and had often and often been 
choked with tears, — now it was a delight to 
her to use it, sending glad, rich sounds round 
her, revelling, as she did, in the evident plea- 
sure she was giving him. 

" I am charmed,'' he said ; " I thought you 
could not sing, and never asked you before, 
but your voice is exquisite. We will buy a 
piano, and we will sing together, — that is a 
new pleasure in store for us, you have really 
made this a happy day at last." He mur- 
mured this into her ear, while the man heard 
every word, but looked os if he thought of 
nothing but his rowing. 

" I am so glad you like my singing,'' she 
said simply, and with a flush of pleasure in 
her sweet face. '' I used to play a great deal 
at home, and I shall like to play to you." 

" We must make a home for ourselves, and 
then you shall have a piano ; we will con- 
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sider where our home shall be when I get 
back. But, perhaps, you would like to 
travel?' 

" The news you bring back shall decide 
us," she said. " I think we could be very 
happy without travelling/' 

" I am glad you think so, for I am tired of 
it, and long for rest, and to be doing good to 
some one. Now sing to me again." 

Then she sang, — sometimes merry, some- 
times sad songs, but always to his delight ; 
and then they joined their voices, and sang 
together. And so the sunny morning passed 
away, and they returned to their early dinner, 
as ordered for her in Town, and not to be 
altered, Vance said, except by a fresh order 
from her doctor, although she was quite well 
now. 

After dinner, they took a book out with 
them, and, finding a low seat amidst the 
craggy rocks, he read aloud, coming to long, 
full stops now and then. And so that long 
and happy afternoon drew also to a close. 

H 5 
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" And you are still happy, — still tread on 
ether,— still see no shadow ?" he asked of her, 
a little anxiously, as they lounged home- 
wards. 

" Completely happy, Vance. I was never 
so happy in all my happy life/' 

She had, in his society, forgotten all the 
sadness of the last unhappy weeks at home, 
or had ceased to reckon them against those 
who had once loved her well. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



For I have from my &tlier gone, 

A mother whom I love ; 
And have no friend, save thee alone, — 

But thee — and One above ! 

"CfliLDE Harold." 



They came in then to their quiet lodgings, 
where Vance would have her rest a few 
minutes before she went to take her bonnet 
off. Ever since they had hurried from 
London he had shewn this clinging desire for 
her presence, and the same reluctance at 
parting with her. Would she be the same 
«weet wife when she returned? — his eyes 
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seemed always to say ; at which she won - 
dered, for her love had led her to a perfect, 
restful confidence in him, absent or present- 
Yielding in her nature, and made to trust, she 
allowed herself no doubt of the future, but 
accepted the present joyfully. 

" The shadow comes back here — stay with 
me a little," he said, and himself untied her 
bonnet and laid it on the table, that he might 
draw her beautiful head to its resting place 
upon his shoulder. 

" You are a good, dear husband, to grieve 
so much for parting with your wife for two 
whole days ; but tell me, dear, has not the fear 
of compromising your dignity something to 
do with it?" 

*' No, not now ; when I can forget that I am 
leaving you, I look forward to meeting my 
father with unfeigned delight. He will make 
himself stern, but he will feel pleased. We 
have not met for five years, and he cannot 
guess that the youth who left him recklessly 
to take liis own will, and in fierce violence? 
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because that will had been opposed, has turned 
into the reasonable being you have made 
him. He must bless you for the change/' 

" Then you should be glad, because you 
are going to do your duty ; there can be no 
shadow on such a course." 

*' And yet there is — so long, my love, as I 
hold you here — close, so close that no one 
can come between us, I am happy — happy 
when you speak or sing, to me ; — but when 
you are gone — then the shadow comes-— 
something has happened to you, I fear then 
or even worse, something has changed you. 
I am not at peace until I have seen you again 
and read your love in your eyes." 

"But this is torment, not love. Why do 
you let it go on?" 

" Am I a willing agent ?" he asked, fondly 
stroking her hair. 

'* I think you are, Vance." 

"Indeed — I would gladly emancipate my- 
self if I could." 

" The way is easy ; — my confidence in you 
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is 80 perfect, so complete, that you make me 
wholly happy ; and I have no desire to ask 
questions about secrets which you acknow- 
ledge that you possess. I do not care to know 
them, — I never question them, even by an en- 
quiring glance, nor should I care for them 
if you would only make yourself happy and 
forget them/' 

"And what then do you advise, sweet one? 
— what is the panacea that you recommend ?'* 
** You will not misunderstand me if I tell you, 
— you will not think I am speaking for my- 
self, however remotely." 

" No. I will say we are in the Palace of 
Truth, and that every word you say possesses 
only its dictionary meaning." 

" You are jesting now, Vance." 

"It is so easy for me to jest when I am 
with you ; it is only when you are away that 
the shadow comes back." 

" Then, Vance, I will tell you what I ad- 
vise, for there should be no such shadow be- 
tween you and me." 
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Yet she hesitated. 

" Perhaps I am breakmg some promise iu 
talking like this. Do you wish me to 
4ipeak?" 

'*A11 that is in your innocent heart; I 
should be jealous if a single thought were 
kept back." 

'* Then I would say, tell me everything — 
cast away all fear, — let there be no secret be- 
tween us." 

"And so, you would recommend the man 
who fears death, to take his own life, and 
thus put away the fear ?" 

" Perhaps you exaggerate," she said, after 
watching him, and finding that there was 
still a smUe upon his mouth. "A ghost 
story is very dreadful while telling, but only 
a jest when the tale is done." 

*• If I had only the courage to tell you. 
There is a certain timidity in my character-^* 
cowardice, if you will — which has led me 
wrong all my life— I am afraid to tell 
you." 
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" Surely not afraid of me ?" she said, 
opening her beautiful eyes to their full widths 
— "of me, who love you so?" 

" I am afraid of losing your love and your 
good opinion." 

" Oh, no, no. Who am I that I should set 
myself on a pedestal to judge you ? — T, who 
ran away from home, — I, who did such an 
unmaidenly thing ;- how should I judge?" 

*' Will you never forgive yourself?" 

" Will you never forgive yourself ?" she 
answered. 

"By Heaven 1 I am tempted to tell you 
everything." 

" Oh, I wish you would — I wish you would 
put away all secrets, all shadows/' 

" When I come back, and. my father is at 
peace with me, I will tell you ; but, I fear, 
only because I must." 

" Would it not satisfy you to tell me to- 
night?" 

" If I did, I should be for ever haunted, 
while I am. away, with your anger. I must 
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tell you when I can make certain of your for 
giveness, by reading it in your face/' 

" I can forgive anything which does not 
part us." 

'* Part us, my love ; as if I could ever 
risk telling you if it did I No, my sweet one ; 
you are too fast bound to your imworthy 
husband to be parted so easily." 

" You will, then, tell me when you come 
back? Not this evening — not now, Vance?'' 

She looked pleadingly at him; — in that 
look he read a nervous dread, — a wish to 
hurry it over, and that decided him. He was 
true when he had spoken of a timidity in his 
character, which existed without in any way 
calling in question his personal bravery. He 
had not now the courage to speak. 

** No, you have promised not to question 
me. I appeal to that promise to induce you 
to let me tell you it in my own time. When I 
come back, the very first evening I will tell 
you everything — all the story of my life." 

** I am. quite contented," she answered, 
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softly ; indeed, his promise was far more than 
she had expected, and she had put away the 
thought of knowing his secrets for ever. 

Now there would be perfect confidence be- 
tween them, and she would have a right to 
counsel and console him, for how could she 
have any difficulty in forgiving what had 
happened before she knew him. 

'* I will go and put my things away," she 
said. "You willbe very happy when you have 
told me ; and mind, I love you far too well 
to do anything but pity and compassionate 

you." 

His promise having put aside the words he 
meant to say (and it is marvellous how easy 
the timid feel it to do everything at some 
future time), he recovered his spirits. 

" Did you ever scold anyone, dearest ?'' 

''I do not think I ever did, except Mr, 
Bankslops.'' 

" Not even your doll ?' ' 

'^ Oh, no, I never imagined oflfences. My 
doll was always sweet-tempered and good.'* 
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"And you are, I believe, as sweet-tem- 
pered as she was — as sweet as if you were all 
made of sugar." 

" You do not despise me, Vance. It was 
upon this temper they reckoned at home, you 
know.'' 

" I despise such an angelic temperament ? 
It gives me hope, that is all. Now, darling, 
when 3^ou have beautified yourself, we will 
have tea." 

His allusion to tea was, she knew, only an 
excuse to huiTy her. In spite of his promise 
then, the shadow would come when she was 
gone. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Low tones at last, of woe and fear, 
From his full bosom broke : 

A mournful thing it was to hear 
How then the proud man spoke. 



Hemans. 



When she liad beautified herself, he had 
said. Yes, she would, if possible, mate 
herself beautiful for him that evening. She 
was skilful in the art of dress — which is a 
very pleasing quality in a woman, for it need 
not imply extravagance — and extravagance 
has very little to do with skill. 

Marion sat at her mirror, then, in right 
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good humour. All the beauty of her beauti- 
ful face slept in her eyes, and smiled in her 
mouth. 

Watching herself, then, with the jealousy 
of love, she saw how beautiful — how dan- 
gerously beautiful she was — so beautiful, that 
it was good that her husband should be as 
"a veil to her eyes." What should she wear 
that evening? — the evening of the day which 
he had asked her to make happy. She had 
not many dresses, for she had come to him 
dowerless, and he had had much difficulty to 
make her spend his money. But there was 
one dress which she had never yet worn, 
and she decided on trying it. It was one 
of those exquisite, almost transparent mus- 
lins, in which our manufacturers shew so 
much skill. It was white, covered with 
light green sprays; and it was tastefully 
trimmed with green rouchings and ribbons ; 
although it reached to the throat and wrists, 
it only did so by the help of delicate lace, 
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and so formed a home dress which was most 
bewitching and satisfactory. 

She was standing, looking at herself, in 
the small mirror, to be certain that every 
ribbon was in place, and smiling at her own 
loveliness, not in vanity, but in gracious 
love for Vance, when she became aware that 
some-one had come into the sitting-room, and 
spoken to her husband. Eveiy word, unless 
they spoke very low, she knew she must 
hear; but she had no thought of any private 
conference, and merely felt a little vexed 
that anything prevented her going in 
directly, to shew herself to her husband, 
that he might look her up and down — take 
her hands, perhaps, to do it better — and 
then kiss her, as one who pleased him well. 
Thinking this pleasant dream, she was not 
careful to listen, until suddenly, the voices, 
which had been low and subdued, became 
loud and angry. Then there rang out upon 
her ears a sentence, which, as in a moment, 
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broke the spell of her pleasant love-dream, 
and transfixed her with terror. 

"Your wife lives; and she whom you 
call your wife is what I like to name her/' 

Then there was a sound as if Vance had 
flung himself from one end of the room to 
the other — a struggle, and a fall — and 
Marion, with a cry, threw open the folding 
door, and sprang in. The little sitting 
room, which she" had kept so daintily for him, 
■was in disorder— the table pushed back — the 
chairs thrown down ; and in the open space 
thus made, a fearful struggle was going on. 

Vance, with his hand on the other's necker- 
chief, and his knee upon his chest, looked the 
Tcry impersonification of wild rage; but 
though he had the victory, and could, if he 
pleased, tear 'the life from his antagonist, 
could he ever again hush the words which 
had been spoken ? 

Marion threw her arms round him, and 
drew him back. Her slightest touch had 
made him yield; and while he rose, erect| 
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and looked at her, with a strange terror in 
his eyes, the fallen man slowly struggled to 
his feet, and stood looking at her also. 

It was the pedlar, — she knew him welh 

*^ What is it, Vance ?'' she said, lajring her 
hand upon his arm. 

" Do not say a word," said the man, with 
sullen eagerness ; " 111 not peach, if you'll 
behave like a gentleman." 

*' What is it, Vance ?" she said again. 
" Your wife lives, he says. Am I not your 
wife. Of course, I live.'' 

He fell back a step, then covered his eyes; 
and, as if the sight of her dazzled him, then 
sank upon a seat, still shrouding his face, 

'* Do not heed hira, missis; he's kind of 
dazed, he is. He'll come to, reasonable, in a 
minute, won't you, Mr. D'Arcy." 

There was a cunning softness, hiding a 
concealed threat, in the tone, which Marion's 
sharp ear detected. 

" Go !" cried Vance, starting to his feet 
" Go from her presence !" 
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" Her presence !" sneered the man, with 
an evil look, and an intonation which she 
alone detected. 

" Go, villain, and take your hellish plots 
elsewhere." 

The warm blood rushed up over the 
man's sallow face, and anger was evidently 
getting the better of cunning; yet cunning 
made one more eflfbrt. 

"You will not give her money, then. 
Surely you will not let her die ; though you 
have got a new toy." 

" ril prosecute you for felony first." 

Then the man's anger got the better of 
him J and casting a look of hatred on Marion, 
he hissed out, 

"A pretty, respectful son-in-law you are." 

" You told me she was dead," cried Vance, 
passionately. "You sent me the certificate of 
her death months ago." 

" I don't deny it," said the man, with a 
fiendish look; "but 'tis as broad as 'tis 

VOL. II, I 
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long. If I have done a forgery, you are in 
for bigamy/' 

There fell a silence after these dreadful 
words ; and then, regardless of his presence, 
Vance sank upon his knees before Marion. 

"I did not know it, my saint, bj the 
heaven above me ! What I said was true. 
My only error was my not telling you that I 
married this bad man's bad daughter." 

" Call her what names you like," growled 
the man ; "she is not so safe in her grave as 
you would have her." 

" This is a plot to extort money,'' said 
Marion, firmly. 

The words gave Vance new life. He 
sprang to his feet. 

" I will not believe what you say, unless I 
see her, and speak to her." 

" I was prepared for that," said the man; 
" and though she was not much fit for travel- 
ling, I brought her down. The air of Shank- 
lin may agree with her, I said ; but you will 
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find her altered. Didn't she go on when she 
heard you were married !" 

"She ran away with one of her own 
kind/' said Vance, turning to Marion ; but 
not looking at her — " dragged my name in 
dishonour ; and not contented with that, oh, 
heavens! — and I, whom her behaviour had 
hardened, was beginning to repent — " 

"Go with him now," said Marion, 
wounded and stricken ; but yet with a certain 
attempt at calmness ; " be very sure he is 
deceiving you. I will come with you." 

"Your 

" Yes ; I must learn the truth. Wait for 
me." She spoke with a kind of authority — 
no torrents of reproaches — no tears — only a 
determination to be heard and considered. 

She returned in a few minutes, her pretty 
finery hidden by a floating cloak of fine 
black cloth, and her hat, with its sweeping 
feather. Her countenance was like pure 
white marble ; but she uttered no moan or 
Bigh. 

I 2 
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Vance was leaning on the table— the 
man looking on with the air of a disap- 
pointed beast of prey, 

" Come/' she said, touching Vance by the 
shoulder. 

He rose immediately. 

*^Now go before," she said to the man. 
"We follow you;" and she took her husband's 
arm. Was he her husband? A shudder 
ran through her frame ; but it only made her 
tighten her hold. If this misery was to come, 
she thought, it should not be brought by a 
poor plot. 

They left the house in this order, and went 
on silently, only once she said, 

" Do not be deceived ; I am quite sure that 
man is not speaking the truth." 

" My darling 1" he answered, in a broken 
voice, ''you forgive me, then, for not having 
told you of this old marriage — this horrible 
tale, of which I was so ashamed, that I had 
endeavoured to leave all trace of it behind 
me. 
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*'Yes, entirely/' she answered, firmly. 
" You were going to tell me in three days, 
was it not so ?'' 

" Indeed it was." 

They were silent then, and walked on to- 
gether, the man slouching before them with 
a dogged air. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Tho sun was sunk boneath the liill, 
1 lio western clouds were lin'd with gold; 
Clear was tho sky, the wind was stiU, 
The flocks were penn'd within the fold. 

PSIOB. 



The summer sun was casting its setting rays 
across the rippling sea, which broke the 
golden beams into a thousand glancing 
sparkles, and danced and rocked them as if 
proud and happy of the friendship of her 
fiery friend, as he threw his warm greeting 
upon her cold and treacherous bosom. 
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Along those pleasant sands which day 
by day had witnessed the sweet accord of 
their united hearts — there came no sighing 
wind. But all was still and tranquil and 
beautiful, and the stream which broke through 
the Chine, passed on its way to the sea with a 
soft and pleasant sound, singing its own merry 
song as if ambitious, and thinking perhaps to 
swell with its tiny weight the mighty waters 
of the sea, and make itself a name and a 
renown, along with its great neighbour. 

Slowly, Marion and Vance followed this 
man who went before them looking back over 
his shoulder, sometimes, as if in his evil life so 
full of evil deeds, he was always on the look- 
out for the measure he meted to others, and 
feared that a treacherous blow would strike 
him down. 

Coming to the little gate of the Chine, they 
paid their toll as on other happy days, and 
still following, began the steep ascent. 

It was almost dark here ; though some few 
rays of the golden sun penetrated enough to 
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light the path, and leave the heavy rocks and 
hanging foliage more impenetrable. 

Anywhere here an enemy might have 
lurked, and have had power to leap upon 
them unawares; but they ascended withoat 
interruption. Once when the pedlar trod a 
path so close to the rocky abyss beneath 
them that a finger's touch could have thrown 
him over, he shuddered and looked back. 
But Vance's head was bent, and his steps were 
slow and heavy. 

In the middle of the Chine, there stood then 
a pretty romantic cottage, close-bedded in the 
rocks and foliage. The man turned aside, 
opened the little gate which shut it from the 
pathway up the fissure, and led the way up 
to the door, then he turned round and faced 
them for the first time." 

" Let me go in first," he said, " she's an 
invalid, you see, and we may not take her 
unawares." 

" Go," said Marion, " we will wait." 

Vance leant upon the gate and shaddered j 
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over before him yawned the clefted rock, with 
the dark abyss, where far away underneath, 
the stream which above was a sparkling water- 
fall, and which on the open sands hummed its 
way so merrily to the sea, was here a dark, 
mysterious depth of water creeping between 
black rocks ! 

For a moment his eyes fired with a strange 
light and a new temptation ; then he felt a 
soft warm hand pressed within his own, re- 
calling him to better things, and his head 
sunk upon that low gateway, as its feeble 
framework shook with his strong emotion. 

He had not been deceiving her, that was 
one comfort. The blow had fallen on him as on 
her ; she could not look beyond that thought 
then, nor beyond the present. The present 
needed all her wakefulness. 

" Vance," she whispered, " 1 am certain 
that man is playing you false ; she you think 
of, is not there, though he says she is. What- 
ever he does keep your eyes open/' 

He shook himself and tried to rally his 

I 5 
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courage ; but as he looked at her, holding as he 
did with such eager grasp, the dear soft 
hand which had stolen so gently, into his 
own to comfort him — his eyes filled with 
anguish. 

If this man spoke the truth, then he, man 
of the world as he was, could read all its 
bearing, and could feel already every cruel 
beat of the storm which would fall so remorse- 
lessly on Iier dear head. 

What had he done after all to protect her ? 
AVhat was he better than Bankslops ? Had 
he not, like the famed statue of old, but 
opened his arms to receive her into a living 
tomb. Thinking of her, feeling already the 
beating of a storm as pitiless as that which 
overwhelmed the unhappy Lear, how could 
iie rally himself, as she called upon him- to 
do ? although to look upon the uprearing of 
liis well-knit form, and to notice the stern 
casting of his features, she might well think 
that she had succeeded in recalling him to 
himself. 
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The man re-appeared from the cottage, and 
advanced stealthily, 

" He creeps/' she whispered, ** like a man 
telling an untruth." 

He came up to the gate, and turning to 
her, and shaking his hand at Vance in impo- 
tent wrath, he hissed out hoarsely. 

" I call him to witness, you poor, deceived 
woman, that I would have spared you this. 
'Tis he brings it on you, not me. I only 
asked him for a little money ; but he loves 
his money too well, even to buy your peace 
with it — he does — ^he does — even now, if you 
ask him, I will consent to hold my tongue, 
and then the world will never find out what 
you are. Even,'' he went on hurriedly, "if 
you cannot live together, you may live apart, 
but under his protection and bearing his 
name." 

Here was a temptation to the weakness of 
both. Vance started and looked at her. 

" You command all ray fortune," he said. 

*' We cannot even parley with such a 
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man/' she said. " Lead on, and act your 
play out/' 

''The trumps are in my hand/' he said, 
glaring at her, '' and I can turn you into the 
streets. Better than you have gone there," 

" Lead on, I say," she said, '' or my husband 
shall make you. Take care of him; for if 
you do not obey me, I will not lift a finger to 
restrain him, as I did once to-day." 

The man uttered a fierce oath — called on 
the just Heavens to strike her dead, and 
turned to the' house. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 



Bnt for thoe 
There is no name. 

Brookb. 



The room into which the man, who had 
called himself the fatlier-in-law of Vance, and 
who yet had made so strange an oflfer, led 
them, was low roofed, and at this hour— 
overhung as were the windows by the heavy 
rocks — almost dark. Warm as it was, how- 
ever, a fire burned in the grate, where some 
kind of cooking was going forward. 

Vance lingered in the door- way, but Marion 
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followed the man closely, and with steady 
resolve. The darkened, soinbre room, re- 
lieved only by the uncertain fire-light, tended 
only further to increase her suspicion. In 
one side of the room, a small bed, with a 
bright patch-v/ork coverlet supported the 
invalid, whose head was turned from them, 
and whose face was buried in the pillow. 

The man advanced, roughly. 

" Get up, and look him in the face ; they 
wants to identify you.'' 

" I cannot,'' said a voice shaking with sobs, 
*' I dare not look at him. Was he not my 
husband ? Why did I leave him for such a 
home as this ?" 

" Speak to her, Vance," said Marion, 
shrinking back, and easily impressed as she 
ever was, forgetting; for the moment her own 
sad fate. 

Vance stood forward. Some remnants of 
an old love and a buried anguish were on his 
face, but he spoke bitterly. 

" Why have you so cruelly deceived me ? 
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Was it not enough that you left me and dis- 
honoured my name ? Did I not even then 
offer you mercy, and you pay me by a blow 
which I thought even you incapable of 
giving." 

** They worked upon me/' said the woman, 
still burying her face, and sobbing — ''they 
said you never cared for me." 

" None of your nonsense, girl," said the man, 
roughly. " 'Twas your own mad jealousy has 
done it. It's no use throwing the blame on 
me, but your husband wants to see your face, 
or he will not allow you any of the nice little 
comforts you stands in need of, or pay the 
rent of your little cottage where you comes for 
sea air. But you won't trouble him long, 
will you, child ? You're a dying, safe — a'int 
you, at last ?" 

This he said in a whining cringing tone. 

" I am dying, and I cannot have his com- 
forts," ;said the woman. *' Who's that?" 

" Never mind.^ but show your face, girl, and 
take a look at her. You ain't any worse nor 
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him, and can forgive each other, can't you? 
You'll overlook his failings, won't you, if yourg 
ain't looked into too deep." 

Vance took a step forward to the bed. 

"You have done me a grievous wrong. 
You have been now as you always have been, 
—my curse — and it seems I shall never bury 
out of sight the sin I did in marrying you. 
One would have thought you had used me ill 
enough without trying to do more. Only let 
me see your face — ^for your voice is changed 
by illness, and somehow it is hard to suppose 
the woman who once loved me could play me 
BO doubly false." 

" Whatever I am, you are," cried the sick 
woman, with fury shaking her very frame, 
and starting up, she glanced at him, with eyes 
of flame. That one look, though it was over 
in a moment — and she had thrown herself 
back again, shaking and sobbing upon her 
pillow — and pulled the bed-clothes over her 
head — that one look indeed was sufficient to 
make Vance stagger back as one shot. Per- 
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haps until now he had held on to some feeble 
hope or unbelief, now utterly destroyed. 
Eallying himself, however, he turned fiercely 
to the man, and said, " She has lost all hold 
upon me, but I will see that something is 
done if she accepts my old terms — ^you know 
them. I am a desperate man, and no intimi- 
dation will have power with me. See to it, 
and let me know/' 

" What !" said the man, whining, and as 
he spoke he threw open a cupboard, where 
half a loaf rested on a broken plate — " leave 
her to starve — look, is that food for a sick 
woman." 

He knew his victim tolerably well, it 
seemed, for at the sight of the dry bread. 
Vance took out his purse, and flung it at him. 
It fell into the man's hand with a mellow 
chink of gold, and caused a larid gleam of 
trimuph to flit over his face, as he muttered 
to himself, " a good beginning." 

Meanwhile Marion had stood pale and ter- 
rified, looking from one to the other, but 
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Vance stepping hastily to her, took her hand, 
and led her from the cottage without another 
word. 

The man followed him to the door, but 
Vance turned with a look so fierce that it in- 
timidated even him, as he said, 

" Do not dog me, I tell you. I am a des- 
perate man — look to yourself/' 

And then almost crushing her hand in the 
strength of arm which held her close to his 
side, he led her rapidly down the sleep 
ascent. 

Darkness was settling down upon the broken 
rccks.and gloomy chasm, making the descent 
perilous ; but neither heeded that, as he led 
her on, with rapid steps, until, in a few 
minutes they had reached the toll cottage, 
and together with the merry little torrent, 
emerged upon the smooth, soft sands again. 

The moon had risen, and it was light and 
pleasant ; but they lingered not. It was but 
the close of a summer evening, but Marion 
shuddered with cold, her teeth chattered one 
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against the other, and her first fixed thought 
seemed to be of how cold it was. 

Tender of her, as he had always been — 
though now all passion, memory, and antici- 
pation mixed as in a surging whirlpool in his 
mind — he hurried her home. Heedless of 
the soft moonlight, of the silvery sea, of the 
magic beauty of a falling star glan' .ng through 
the heavens, or of the many glittering stars 
looking down upon them, like eyes watching 
their destiny. Home was all his desire, where 
lie might shut the door upon his love, and 
feel sure that she would not escape him as a 
shadow in the moonlight. 

*' Light us a fire — a good fire," he said, with 
agitated voice, to the woman of the house, 
who herself attended on them, in the double 
character of mistress and servant. '' My wife 
has taken cold; and bring us tea, quickly — a 
cup of hot tea will do her good." 

A fire and tea ! Sweet, pleasant, domestic 
comforts, speaking always of home and 
family ties. 
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^^ Ah/' thought Marion, as she shuddered 
again, not with cold, but secret anguish, 
which for a few moments must be kept out of 
sight of this good, kind woman, who at pre- 
sent represented the cruel world to her — 
" Ah, how little have we to do with these." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



I know what thou would'st do ; and be it done ! 
Thy soul is darkened with its fears for me. 
Trust me to hoaven, my husband ! 

Hkxaits. 



The fire was kindled and the tea was brought, 
but caused a delay which, to both, was trying 
enough. Marion sat by the fire, uncon- 
scious of its strangeness upon such a sweet 
iummer night, and shivering over it, as if 
it had been winter. 

She did not attempt to make the tea, as on 
other happy nights, when all her thought 
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had been of his comfort; but Vance took that 
duty on himself, as in the time when he had 
waited on her through her illness. 

It was a pleasant home scene enough — not 
looking in their faces. The bright fire, the 
cheerful candles, and the tea-tray, with the 
hot toasted cake, — so like home, oh, so like 
the home which was to have been theira 
without sin and without stain. 

Vance brought her a cup of tea, and the 
softest piece of toast, on a little plate. 

" Eat, my sweet love," he said. '^ It breaks 
my heart to see that look of stone in your 
dear face." 

Docile as ever, she took the tea and drank 
it eagerly. She had always known the worth 
of bis love, but now that she was losing it, 
she knew it more than ever. 

He — her husband ; Vance — the dear lover 
of her choice — but dearer still as husband. 
What was he now ? How could any inter- 
ference break the sweet communion which 
had grown up between them — the familiarity 
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which is alike the test and strengtherer 
of love ? Did they not belong to each 
other ? Alas, no ! that holiest tie — the 
sacred one of marriage — had been but a 
fiction — not a sin on either side, and looked 
at any way but a great misfortune, for both 
had been deceived by one more cunning 
than themselves. But what of the present ? 
What of the future? If they were not 
married, then they, who had been as birds in 
one cage, ought not to be where they were 
now — might not act out together such a home 
scene, innocent as it looked, without sin. 

The tea was over, and she was warm again. 
iShe had come back with these thoughts to 
the anguish of life. The warm glow of 
shame was on her face, but no railing word 
upon her tongue. The blow hj^d fallen upon 
both ; but, alas ! not alike. He was a man. 
With her, all was lost. 

He came near her at last, and kneeling by 
her, cast his impassioned arms about her. 
*' My darling, my love, my own true wife 
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in sight of Heaven/' he said, '* we will leave 
England to-morrow. That woman who has 
long forfeited every right to be my wife, shall 
be taken care of; but we only are truly 
man and wife. Is it not so, my love, is it not 
so; shall we not leave England to-morrow?" 

" You had better, Vance," she said, with 
that touching voice of hers which had the 
power of carrying with it the burden of tears, 
and as it were to sob forth its passionate 
anguish. He looked at her wildly, and drew 
his arms closer about her. 

'' You will go with me, Marion ; what do 
you mean by separating our names. Let me 
tell you this piteous story in which I sacrificed 
my youth, my father's love, all, for a woman 
who basely deceived me." 

''You were married to her?" she asked, 
Bome slight feverish impatience trembling in 
her tone. 

" I was, but while I was thinking of freeing 
her and myself by a divorce, her father sent 
me a farewell letter from her, begging my 
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forgiveness and with it a legal certificate of 
her death. In the sight of Heaven I com- 
tniited no oflFence, and I will not part from 
you now. You are mine.'' 

** How long ago?" she asked. 

" Oh my saint, forgive me ; it was after I 
Inew you, while I lay sick at Ambleside. 
Your father's cruelty is my only excuse for 
marrying so soon. How else could I have 
rescued you ?" 

What a rescue had it been, indeed. 

" Take away your arms, Vance, thej'- madden 
me ; and let me think ?" 

He dropped his arms slowly from her and 
remained crouching at her feet, the very pic- 
ture of despair. 

^' Heaven sanctions the laws, and by those 
laws I am lost and ruined ; have pity on me, 
^and do not make me a sinner in your sight 
and my own. Oh, Vance, I have loved you 
so well. I hare grown in your love to forget 
even father and mother. Vance, have pity 
on i^e,— you are a man and the stronger." 

VOL. II. K 
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^^ Aye, bat the stronger in passion not in 
lioliness/' 

She was to find no support in him. That 
which, within the holy bond of matrimony 
had been a sweet domestic love was now 
a mad passion breaking all bounds. 

"You are my own/' he cried, vehemently 
-seizing both her hands. " How can you 
iinwife yourself?" 

" I am no wife/' she said, drawing back, 
" I disobeyed my parents, and the curse of 
Heaven has fallen on me. You know it, 
Vance." 

" I do not know it. I will take you abroad. 
I am your protector, — ^your sliield.'' 

'^ No, Vance, do not deceive yourself, you 
could take me nowhere where you could free 
me of my own conscience. Why will you 
make this terrible hour more terrible than it is? 
'Why will you not give me time to think?" 

He dare not, he thought ; his religion, his 
repentance, upon which in the sunshine he 
had depended were not yet strong enough to 
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stand the storm. He dare not give her time, 
for time meant strength ; and then she would 
reject him. He could not let her think. 

"I cannot, Marion ; — I cannot let you part 
from me/' he said. " With me you will be 
safe, away from me you will be at anyone's 
mercy. You do not know how cruel the 
world is, or, all this is madness indeed, — how 
beautiful you are. All my money is yours, 
but how or where could I make a home for 
you, but with myself, where you would be 
safe." 

" You could not, Vance ; you could not put 
me any where where I should be sure never to 
see you,— you would be coming to see me." 

"Of course I would, my love; but at 
' Venice or Florence, or better still, somewhere 
where English tourists never come, we might 
be happy?" 

^And hide our shame, you mean, Vance. 
'Never. There is no countiy where we may 
hide from ourselves." 

K 2 
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" You never loved me if you can speak 
like thiB. My sweet one, you are cruel/' 

** Cruel ! do you not know who and what I 
am^ and yet have I reproached you by a 
word?'' 

" Give me a blow, if you will, but do not 
threaten to leave me ; anything, the wildest 
passion of tears would be better than this." 

Then she bent her head forward, and he 
knew that the fast hot tears were falling from 
her eyes. 

" Vance, I love you too well to lead you to 
your own dishonour. Think, if I did what 
you ask, what I have the power to give you ; 
— a life without friends ; for how could you 
ask your friends to witness the dishonour of 
the woman you love. A home without a 
prayer; for living in open defiance of the 
laws of heaven, how should we ever dare to 
pray? Oh, no, we must accept this strange 
and dreadful trial, and let us make for our- 
selves a holy martyrdom in it." 
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^* Oh, you are cold; you do not love." 

Already his love was become earthly and 
selfish ; what would it be if she yielded ? 

*' Oh, Vance, why will you go to break my 
beart? Until the last moment of my life I 
shall love you, and in what pain and bitterness 
of heart you will learn to guess when you 
ponder on it. Will you not be reasonable, 
and advise with me?*' 

" I will do anything, if you will only do 
what I ask. Yesterday I had but to look, 
and you would do my bidding with that 
beautiful docility I love so well." 

" Yesterday I was your wife — I hope 1 may 
say that — at least then I had no doubt ; to 
obey you to-day is sin.^' 

*' My darling, to-morrow will be time to- 
think; take no resolution until to-morrow.'' 

**Itmaynot be, Vance, the resolution is 
made for us; unless you can alter the facts, 
which you cannot." 

'^ You will go to bed, you are so tired." 

Even in the midst of his trouble he could 
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not forget her strength , which he had been 
accustomed to watch. 

He had spoken without thinking. Her 
only answer was a passionate burst of sobs 
and tears. Never more could she pillow her 
head upon his sheltering arm — never more ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



They say that I am small and frail. 

And cannot live in stormy seas ; 

It may be so, yet every sail 

Makes shipwreck in the swelling breeze. 

Nor strength, nor size, can then hold fast. 
Bat fortune's favour, Heaven's decree, 
Let others tmst in oars and mast. 
But may th'e gods take care of me. 

Insceiption on a Boat. 



This wild and passionate burst of tears was 
very temble to witness. Kneeling by her, 
Vance supported her trembling form, almost 
convulsed with anguish, and shaking with 
the great sobs that seemed to burst from her 
heart. 

Yet in the midst of his keen sorrow and 
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distress, he had a hope that this passionate 
lamentation would end in his favour. Men 
have a distrust of women's tears, which is 
often wholly unsound. As often as not they 
only testify the keen excited despair and 
sorrow, which men's stronger and often colder 
and more self-contained natures have learned 
to restrain, and in time scarcely to feel or to 
understand. 

Supported by his tender embrace, she sob- 
bed herself tranquil and still at last. She knew 
she was not his wife, but it had not yet quite 
grown upon her to feel the possibility of 
wresting all the tender links which bound 
them to each other. 

At length she seemed to gain strength for 
an answer to his last remark, and still with 
(what to him was more touching than any- 
thing) a total want of petulance in voice or 
manner she said, quite humbly, 

** I must sit up to-night. Share as much 
of my vigil with me as you please, for to- 
morrow I leave you.'' 
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" No, impossible ; if it comes to that I will 
go to the hotel. This lodging at least shall 
be yours. Oh, my white lily, my pure and 
spotless flower I think what a weak darling 
you are, and let me manage for you." 

Here he rose from his knees, and took a 
seat near her ; but with more distance and 
respect in his manner. 

"There is but one way of parting from 
me," he said. " You must take half my for- 
tune, and it must be legally settled upon you. 
When this unhappy woman really dies, we 
will be married again. Meanwhile we may 
be allowed to regard each other as friends.'' 

" Impossible, Vance," she answered, with a 
burst of feeling ; *' I shall never look upon 
you as anything but my husband. I cannot — 
I love you too well." 

She was yielding, he thought ; and as he 
thought, a sudden joy mingled itself with a 
cold and deadly terror at his heart. He had 
in his weakness no power to protect her — 
could she protect herself? He would, he 

K 5 
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must tempt her, for love made him mad ; ^ut 
if she yielded he knew even in his madness 
that he and she were undone. How would 
she come out of this mighty trial? she whom 
he had deemed too weak to stand alone 
against her father and mother; how could 
she stand before him ? • : i 

" No, sweet one/' he. said, trembling with 
contending feelings, ''you will not leave me; 
you say truly I am your husband.'' 

"That is why I must leave you, Vance, 
because I am so weak, and I love you so 
well" 

Tears had been making channels for them- 
selves down her white cheeks, and red rims 
were round her eyelids ; but never in his 
eyes had she looked more lovely. There is 
a beauty beyond the power of what men call 
beauty. 

" Marion," he said, struggling with him- 
self; " if you will let me find a home for yoUy 
If you will let me settle half my money on 
you, I swear, by every thing man holds sacred, 
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that I will guard you as I would a saint in 
heaven." 

** I am glad you make me this oflfer, dear ; 
but it cannot be. We must put absence and 
impossibility between us. Do not think I do 
not feel. Oh, dear husband, do not call me 
cold again. If I could have died last night, 
thinking myself your wife, I should have 
been so happy ; but I am not complaining. I 
have been so wicked ; I think I should like 
to be punished and forgiven in this world." 

*' You punished for my faults? Do not drive 
me mad." • 

" No, for my own ; I ran away from home. 
To-morrow, Vance, you will let me go away, 
and not attempt to detain me." 

" You ask more than I have the power to 
do,— parting with you, when I do not know 
where you will find protection; how can I? 
How can you ask me." 

" Still I shall go, Vance. You will not 
think for me. I must think for you and my- 
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self. It will be time to cry when I sball 
never see you again/' 

*^ You will if the day comes which sets me 
free. You will be my wife again." 

"I think not; they who sin as I have 
(lone, should live a life of expiation, trying 
ever to wipe out the. stain they have put upon 
themselves." 

" You have put no stain upon yourself; her 
base cruelty or my villain hand, not you." 

*' Yes, . Vance, I myself; when I stepped 
into the carriage to you at my father's gate, 
then I cast off from myself the natural safe- 
guards of my honour, and in trusting to you, 
whom I dearly loved, I yet did an unmaidenly 
thing, and rendered myself liable to such 
accidents as have occuri'ed. I shall like -to 
feel this,* for if I tliought that I was good and 
Heaven unjust, where would my hope be, 
trusting in such a broken reed as myself. 
Remember what I say when I am away, 
Vance. It will comfort you to know that the 
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blame was mine, and that I took it to my- 
self." 

" Will it, by Jove I" he cried impetuously, 
and rose and paced the little room with such 
heavy strides, that the tiny chefFonier, with 
its china shepherdesses, shook and rattled, 
and the good landlady below grieved in her 
kind heart, but felt a little stimulating curio- 
sity nevertheless, to know why two such loving 
hearts should have come to such a tumult. 

" I feel that you belong to me," he said, 
stopping suddenly before her, and beaming 
down upon her with those winning hand- 
some eyes of his, '' It is strange to hear you 
talking of any life separate from mine." > 

She heaved a great sigh, but kept her eyes 
cast down. She, who with a thousand guile- 
less glances, had been accustomed to read 
his love in his eyes, and all the beaming ten- 
derness of his soul, for the first time for 
many pleasant months, felt that she dared not 
look up. Her shrinking timidity increased 
his love a hundredfold. 
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" They said that she was dying/' he said, 
in a low hoarse voice. '' It may not be long." 

" Oh dear, Vance ; is it I who make you 
so wicked,— even so good and kind a heart as 
y om-s ; then, indeed is sin a leprosy of the soul, 
spreading with deadly power. Oh, I wish 
we were not in this island." 

He had thrown himself into a chair, and 
covered his face with his hands, ruffling all 
the waves of his well kept hair into despair- 
ing tangles, but he looked up suddenly. 

"Why'notr' 

" It is so difficult to get away,'' she said, 
piteously, ^' and I should be gone." 

" Where would you go ?" he asked, anger 
in his tone. 

'' Away from you, Vance." 

'VBut where — where? I have a right to 
know." 

" I think not, dear ; I think it would be 
good for you and me to put an absence like 
death between us. Be very sure wherever I 
go that I will be so tender of your former lov^ 
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and kindness to me, that I. will so shelter and 
hedge myself about, that when I come to die 
you will be sure no evil tongues have talked 
of me; then you shall know wher^ I am 
going to live, and where I hope to die. That 
is enough talk of me; now let us talk of your- 
self." 

" Of myself then, — there is nothing like 
former love with me, — I love you so now, 
now this very moment that for your sake I 
could meet disgrace and infamy/' 

" Be thankful that 1 will save* you from 
that, Vance dear; you are mad now, but 
your sanity when you come to see things as 
they are would drive you mad if I let you 
have your own way, I love you more than 
you do, my poor dear; I would not be a 
tarnish on your name to escape the rack." 

She spoke so gently, her sweet words 
seemed to harmonize so with her soft skin, 
that to mention the rack and herself conveyed 
the very notion of torture, and yet was she 
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not on the rack ? Was not every tender 
nerve quivering? although, her passionate 
sobbing over, she sat now quite still and 
seemingly composed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



So dear to Heaven is eaintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so — 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 



MlLTOK» 



But a still greater trial lay before Marion on 
that sad eventful evening, for Vance — ^he who 
had been her husband, finding that no prayers 
would turn her. from her fixed purpose of 
leaving him, sank into despair and self- 
reproach, which moved her sweet womanly 
feelings more keenly than ever. 

It did not matter what became of him— 
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what he did — what course of life he fell into — 
what sin become his resource or reckless pur- 
suit—his consolation. So moved by the 
great tempter, he spoke, and she shuddered 
to hear. If she would not take his money 
and live somewhere within his reach, so that 
she might influence him, and be to him his star 
of hope — what matter in what foul darkness his 
life should set. He would go abroad; in bad 
foreign resorts he would fling away that 
which she scorned to accept from him. 

Then to her own wounded heart, the temp- 
ter whispered. What more innocent than 
such a proposition — to be his friend, living for 
his example a saintly life— justifying herself 
ever in his sight, and leading him she loved 
better than herself heavenwards— to heaven's 
glorious light. What harm cpuld she dq 
herself if she agreed to his plan — ^accepted 
the compensation he had every right to offer— - 
let him name her residence, and visit her as - 
her friend ? 

Fortunately she was too lowly a woman 
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for such temptations to have much power 
with — ^they would have told mpre heavily. 
with, an intellectual bright sensitive spirit. 
Marion was only a loving, tender woman, and 
torn and bleeding as she was, she felt little 
hope .of reaching Heaven herself, and no 
mission at all to be another's saviour. She 
Wias too weak, and knew herself to be too 
weak for that. 

'^ Vance," she said, in the midst of his de- 
spair. " You make me feel worse than I am ; 
if these are your principles, I have been 
doubly deceived." 

He grew ashamed, threw himself upon his 
knees, and hiding his face in her lap, asked 
to be forgiven. He could not lose her 
esteem. 

** Then you will send me away to-morrow, 
Vance, asking no questions ? You will re- 
main here all day, and give me time to get 
Away from you where I will, and you will 
make no attempt to follow me? Oh, my 
dear, if you do, all this wretched story will 
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be dragged before the world, and tbat wdiild 
kill us both." 

"We have done no wrong," he s^d, 
determinedly. ^^ I am the victim of a base 
plot, but I have still the right and the pow)te 
to protect you. I cannot let you go. I must 
make arrangements for you which will secure 
your honourable treatment." 

"Vance," she said, very softly. **You 
forget that the only love we have a right to 
feel, is such a love as we would feel if we had 
lost each other by death. If I were any- 
where, where you would come to me and see 
me — I — ^ah, I do not think you know how 1 
love you. I should run to meet you as my 
loving lord and husband. That tie is broken, 
we have no power to mend it, but as your 
wife, as one whom you vowed to cherish and 
protect, screen me from yourself, dear as you 
are to me — oh, for I love you too — too well." 

She suffered her sweet face all full of pas- 
sionate emotion, to drop down to his, and to 
let his lips press hers— then she drew back 
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^th sudden sliame, and the flush upon her 
cheek died out. 

** Promise me/' he said, alarmed at her 
Midden pallor, ^^ to go to bed, and I will go to 
the hotel and sleep." 

"Do," she said, hastily, " I am very weary." 

" You will be glad for me to go," he said, 
with sudden reproach. 
^ " Yes," she said, dreamily. 

" Then good night." He was very angry, 
and his eyes flashed. 

" Good night," she said, and fluug herself 
into his arms, and sobbed upon his bosom, 
vwith wild passionate sobs. 

" Let me stay here?" he said. " I will sit 
up. 

" No, no," she said, shaking and trembling 
still more. " If necessary, we must be able 
,to prove that we part to-night." 

' " To-morrow you will think more tenderly 
,ofme." 

" I am sure I shall," she sobbed. ^' Go, 
r Vance, or my heart will breaks" 
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*^ You will let me come and breakfast witli 
you?" -^ 

" Yes, yes ; oh, certainly, yes. Oh, Vancfe^ 
tdo go, or I shall die. You don't know what 
it is to say good night to you." 

" Let me stay," he whispered hoarsely. 

*' Oh no, go ; as you love me, go;" and 
she drew her poor head away from him, and 
gained back to herself some poor remnant of 
dignity.. 

'^ You let me come to-morrow ?' he said. 

"Yes, yes; come here if you like. It will 
?be better to-morrow— you will be calm. Look 
at mc once again, and say, ' My blessing rest 
npon you.* " 

" My blessing rest upon you, darling ; and 
my heaviest cui'se on those who have dared 
-to wish you ill." 

** Oh, no — no — not now, as we would meet 
the dreadfhl future, let us forgive the past." 

" You do forgive me, darling, then — I who 
thave been your worst enemy?" 

^^ I could not hate you if I tried ; always 
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remember this. I love you too well, now go. 
You owe this to me — ^go without another 
word — I canot bear it/' 

Then he turned and went slowly, and 
sadly, and lingering, down the little stairs, 
and the door which closed behind him, 
sounded to her like a knell, speaking of the 
death of all her young and happy life. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



But ever more. 
Most weary seemed the soft) weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Tbkntsok. 



** I MUST never see him again/' she said ta 
herself, when she had recovered from the 
first burst of grief, after his departure. -^ I 
must never see him again ; if I did, I should 
yield to him, and go with him to the end of 
the world ; for, oh, was he not my husband-^ 
would I not have died for my husband ; and 
how then can I ever unlearn the love witii 
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which I have loved him ? No other love 
can equal or come up to it in any way ; and 
yet this lover, which was so beautiful, is 
turned into a sin. What shall I do to escape 
from sin ?" 

She leant her weary head upon her hand, 
and tried to think; but it would not do. 
Her thoughts were all wandering — her heart 
full of a great cry — a gi-eat cry ; but not for 
Vance. 

*' Against Thee have I offended, and done 
this evil in Thy sight." That was the cry ot 
her poor wounded heart, — wounded by a 
hand of love. She must find forgiveness, 
help, and consolation, for herself and Vance, 
beyond what earth or their poor loving 
hearts could give, each to the other. 

*' gainst Thee have I offended •" Oh, the 
deep misery of the words, masking a richer 
consolation than earth ever gave or took 
away. 

She stretched her hand back to a little 
table near, on which lay the Bible thej had 
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been in the habit of reading together, when 
earthly and heavenly love had been so 
mingled, that it was difficult to say which 
predominated. Bat the time was come now 
to choose between them ; and Marion chose at 
once. No long specalation or argument in 
this her despair; but one throwing herself 
down and clinging to the great Eock — ^a 
shadow ever, in the burning hour of sorrow 
and despair. 

At once, and with no reservation, her 
prayers went up for mercy and pardon^ for 
herself and Vance ; and if but for one ray 
of divine love, to illumine their way, which 
had so swiftly become all darkness and deso- 
lation. 

With a great bound, she tore herself away 
from earth, and accepted her doom. No 
sin — no thoughts of sin must soil her accept- 
ance of her destiny. 

She opened the pages of the well-bound 
Book, and let it fall back open, praying for 
guidance. Her eyes kindled up with a new 
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significance, as she beheld the words, " I am 
not worthy to be called thy son, — make me as 
one of thy hired servants.'' 

She remained, gazing pensively at the 
book, for a little while, and then said to her- 
self, " I will go home ; my father shall decide 
for me. T em too weak to fight the world, 
without his help; and his heaviest frowns 
Would be more easjf to bear, than — oh, how 
can I do it 1 — oh Vance, my Vance !'' 

A tide of feverish emotion passed over her, 
and threatened to overwhelm her. With 
Vance, all would be tenderness, and peace 
and love ; with her father, all sternness. 

*' Oh, Vance, I must put distance between 
you and me, or in one weak hour, I shall 
ruin us both." 

She took her resolution then, and rang the 
bell. 

Up came the widowed mistress of the 
house, in haste, eager and curious, but piti- 
ful. She had been a wife and mother, and 
so that she might be taken into confidence^ 

L 2 
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was ready to sympathize. One glance at the 
poor young wife told her that somethiijg 
more than a love quarrel was the matter — 
although they she knew were sore enough — 
none sorer, perhaps, if the truth were 
known, 

Marion went to her, made her sit down, 
and in five minutes, without a superfluous 
word, had told her story — no flinching frool 
the truth — only the wresting from her the 
eager promise to keep her counsel. 

" You see," she said, in conclusion, " that 
we love each other like husband and wife— 
the strongest love on earth; and, therefore, 
I cannot be hard with him, if I see him/' ' 

The widow was not surprised. Such sad 
tales were common in her experience; and 
she would have wandered on to the telling of 
many like them, as a kind of consolation^ bat 
she saw that Marion could not bear it 

** You are a widow," the poor thing said, 
taking her hard hand; *'have pity on me, 
who am worse than widowed" ; "and yet,*' she 
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murmured to herself, " if Vance were dead — 
alas, that were too dreadful 1" Then she 
shuddered, and remembered herself; — if 
she could put on weeds, how respectable and 
pitiable she would look — now like a beautiful 
cast-away ; where should she seek comfort ? 

** You had better stay, my poor dear lady,*' 
«aid the widow, " and let the gentleman act 
honourable by you." 

>*No, my resolution is made; you will 
help me. You told me your brother could 
not pay his rent — was in trouble, and poor. 
He has a boat ; go and rouse him, and ask 
,him to name his price for taking me some- 
where — to Dorsetshire — anywhere, out of this 
island. He must know nothing; but you^ — 
'you are a woman; you feel for me, I know 
your do. I could not ask you to help me 
wtthoot telling you what strong reasons I 
have. Tou will tell him I am bent upon 
: urgent business, and trust him. Let him 
t know nothing more." 

*^ And where are you going, my dear lady ?" 
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" Ask me nothing. I am going where I 
hope to find protection — friends who will not 
let me—" , 

Here a sob broke in, and she urged her to 
go, and the widow went. 

Stealing oat of her house, and along the 
shore, towards the fishermen's cottages, she 
came suddenly upon Mr. D'Arcy. To use 
her own expression, "she shook like a leaf/' ■ 

"What are you out for? is anything the 
matter?" he asked, facing her. 

She had an excuse ready — as a fact, there 
is no high code of honour as to truth amongst 
the lower orders. 

" My brother's in trouble, sir, and I am 
going to see after him." 

There was no excitement in her manner or 
face — tales of woe reached her too often to 
stir her much, and Vance drew back^ as if ^ 
satisfied, and went back to his walk, to and.: 
fro, by the side of the rising tide. 

The widow returned home, at length, to 
report that her brother accepted the office, 
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and would get his boat off with the fall of 
the tide. He was now doing his best to get 
it ready for her, and would come presently, 
and carry her warm cloak down for her, and 
what else she needed. 

"That belongs to him," said Marion, 
"ought I to take it?" 

"You say the poor dear man is not in 
fault," said the widow ; " therefore, you are 
hound to leave as comfortable as you can. 
Why, if the wind blowed upon you the 
wrong way, it was a grief to him." 

" Yes, yes. I will not grieve him more 
than I can help ; but if he is there, what 
can I do? He will see me." 

It was a serious question, certainly, which 
the widow had no power to answer. 

During her absence, Marion had changed 
hisr pretty green muslin, for a dark travelling 
dress, and sat now, with her bonnet on, 
writing to Vance : 

" I go for my sake and yours. Be com- 
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forted ; I shall find a safe refuge. I havi 
taken the money you gave rae last, it will 
amply serve for my present wants ; and yon 
have been so generous. I need not wound 
you by making myself more defenceless than 
I am. Good-bye, Vance. All forms of 
endearment, had I a right to use them, woiiJd 
fall short of my feelings at this moment; 
Good-bye, Vance— good-bye! Oh, dear 
Vance, 4o not forget how good you have 
tried to be to me. Be good still, and nialb4 
yourself noble — my daily prayers shall help 
you. Oh, cruel word, good-bye, — it puts dtalE 
all the sunshine of my life." • 

" Now I am ready," she said. '* Gd out 
and see where the boat is ; but do not let 
him see you. I will wait for you." 

Again the widow went, careful and suti- 
dued, taking into her motherly heart some- 
thing, at least, of the bitterness of the passing 
hour; and Marion, her short preparations' 
finished, had to sit still, and .wait. The 
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passion of her sorrow was sabdued hy the 
necessity for action, and she was outwardly 
tranquil, as she looked round the room where 
she had been so happy, and where so many 
things told of his care and thought of her, and 
•of the sweet domestic life they had began to 
I^ad together, before this surging flood of 
trouble had broken down her peace. 
Widow Fairley returned at last, 
** The boat is in the creek near the Chine," 
she said, ^^and Jack says you must make 
haste. Tou must muffle yourself in your 
cloak, and Mr. D' Arcy will riot know you ; we 
will leave a light in the window, and he will 
not dream of your coming out ; — the moon 
has just gone down. Come, and let us try it." 
I Marion cast one quick glance of anguish 
round the room, took the small parcel she had 
made up, and followed her. 

" He is passing now,'' whispered the 
widow; ^*he will go all the length of the 
sauds towards the left, and then turn. We 
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must wait until he is half way along, and 
then blip out to the right/' 

They waited, and Marion, in straining her 
eyes to catch sight of his figure, almost forgot 
her purpose, until the widow touched 
her on her arm ; — she could not let Brother 
Jack miss this turn of fortune, as he certainly: 
would if they waited too long, and if the lady 
was determined to go she might quite as well 
go by the boat as not. 

" Come," she said; " now he will not see us.*'. 

Then Marion turned, and they hurried to*, 
gether to the boat. They had not far to go, 
and Vance was walking slowly on towards 
the other side of the bay ; Brother Jack was 
waiting, apparently the most unenergetic of 
men, and busy in a dormant kind of way with 
his ropes and sails. 

"You will take me safely," said Marion.: 
*^ I agree to your price, and will give you a 
guinea over if you will be swift and silent." . 

" I shall be looking for you. Jack," said the 
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widow ; " but if you let her come to harm, 
never shew your face back here, man." 

Jack grunted an "all right," and put 
Marion in the boat with rough tenderness, 
then pushed the boat off. 

**Be quick back," said Marion, who had al- 
ready amply rewarded the old lady for her 
services. "Take care that he does not see 
you." 

She settled herself in her place low down 
in the boat, and covered her face with her 
mantle. 

Now that she had done it, she found no 
comfort in it ; her anguish gained strength, 
and seemed to break all bounds — at every 
moment she was tempted to tell the man to 
steer back, that she might once more look on 
Vance's face, and feel his farewell kiss upon 
her cheek. But she kept silence, and by 
degrees the monotonous roll of the boat, the 
sighing of the night wind, and the ruffling of 
the waves, lulled her senses into a kind of 
apathetic misery, which was very touching 
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even to the obtuse imagination of Brother 
Jack. 

"If you want to smoke, you may," she 
said once; '* make yourself as comfortable as 
you like — do not mind me." 

** If ye be sure ye don't mind it, miss, I'll 
take a whiflF." 

"Do," she said, and hugged her mantle 
closer to her, as if to shut her misery from his 
eyes, and forget him. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Night waoeih fast, the morning star 
Saddens with light, the glimmering sea, 
Whose waves shall soon, to realms afar. 
Waft me from hope, from love, from thee. 

**Thb Exilb." 



The night breeze ruffling that summer sea 
was cool and pleasant ; but every nerve was 
quivering from mental agony, and Marion 
felt no comfort from it, and only a dull sense 
that the old man took care of her and watched 
her. 

When the morning began to dawn, and the 
sun rose up over the waters, it seemed to com- 
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fort him ; the boat was heavy carrying sach a 
burden as this poor broken-hearted woman^ 
and in the light he knew her well. Bat the 
day before he had rowed both her and" her 
young husband, listening with some tinge of 
warm remembrance to their sweet talking, 
and pleasant agreement in the most trifling 
things. What in a few short hours could so 
have changed the scene? he thought. 

She had roused herself, and with large eyes 
full of wild beauty, sat now trying to gain 
knowledge of the course they had left behind 
— trying in imagination to think what Vance 
would say and feel when she was gone, until 
she thought the misery would surely kill her, 
and took some poor comfort in that hope. Then 
she might go home, indeed, to a better and 
more merciful rest than the one she was 
going to seek ; but no, oh no, life was strong 
within her, and there was so little hope of 
death, that she must try and be brave and 
good. 

Presently, Brother Jack spread out what he 
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thought a very sumptaous breakfast, from a 
basket which the widow had packed for him. 
There was the chicken from their yesterday's 
dinner left as she had carved it, and the tongue 
which Vance, , who was no carver, had laugh- 
ingly mangled. 

She shuddered, and looked drearily out to 
sea ; but bade the man eat, while to herself, 
she cried piteously for Vance, reminded again 
aBd again of his thousand endearing ways and 
kindly thoughts for her. 

"Oh, have I done right to leave him? 
Could he not have screened me somehow? 
Might he not have let me go somewhere 
abroad out of his sight ?" Much she regretted 
that her kind and patient husband, when once 
that sweet and hollowed link was broken, had 
become wild, intense, wayward, and unrea- 
sonable. *' Better so," she thought, and clasped 
her hands together and prayed for strength 
and courage. 

It was a lovely day — a day whose bright- 
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ness might have seemed a mockery ; but she 
read it differently, and foand in it a mercy. 

All that day, partly rowing, partly sailing 
— when the lazy wind would fill the one sail 
— they went on, and before evening sighted 
land, and come ere nightfall into the Bay of 
Weymouth. 

Brother Jack had been silent heretofore, 
but now he spoke, 

"You are going to friends, lady?*' he 
asked, anxiously; "they will meet you, may 
be." 

"Not here. I have some wa*y to travel 
yet." 

" But to-night ?" he asked. 

She looked round hurriedly, evidently be- 
wildered. 

" You have nowhere to go ?" he said. 

"No; but — oh, I know you will come 
with me, will you not ? I forget the lines ; I. 
think there is no railway here. You Mdll 
come with me to the coach-office ?'* 
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' '^ Aye, and willing. You are too bonny to 
be out alone at this hour." 

•^^ But you will promise not to tell which 
tv-ky T go ?" she asked, anxiously. 

-^ #4 jqi never tell. You take care of yourself, 
ikdy, there's never a one shall follow you by 
my teUing." 

■ She was satisfied for the moment, but pre- 
sently added, 

^'^* If you tell of our voyage here, or of what 
cbach I take, it might lead to very serious ; 
consequences — perhaps to bloodshed. You 
^iil be sure not to tell ?" 

** Never fear me, lady. If I could have 
done more for you I would. Tve seen misery 
in'tny time, I have — my first wife brought it 
on me. lean feel, rough as I look; take 
heart and comfort if you're on the right road 
— f should like to hear you say that, lady j 
rdugh though I am, I should like to remember 
in' the dark nights that you said those words^ 
* I'm on the right road.' '' 

She turned and looked him full in the face 
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with those sad eyes of hers, and repeated 
slowly after hiin, 

" rm on the right road/* and then added, 
" and you have helped me." 

^^ Then may au old man's blessing rest upon 
you, and may you keep it, for there will be 
many ready to tempt you to leave it^' 

She looked at him with frightened eyes; 
she had thought so before, and these words 
convinced her. Her beauty was a fatal in- 
heritance, and stood in her way now. 

They landed presently, when the town was 
asleep, and walked on together through the 
deserted streets. They found a policeman 
presently, however, and learnt from him the 
inn from which the coach going through 
Westshire started. With some difficulty they 
found their way there, and managed to secure 
beds for the night. Their appearance sug-- 
gested some remark; but as the rough old. 
sailor did the talking, Marion was not an- 
noyed. A bed where she could lie down, and 
rest, if not sleep, was welcome. 
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The next morning she found the old man 
waiting at her breakfast table. 

" I shall not set off home until I have seen 
ye into the coach, lady, and out of the way of 
these story mongers ?" 

She thanked him, and counted out his fare, 
doubling his promised reward. 

*^You have been very good to me/' she 
said, with tears swimming in her eyes, *'I 
may never see you again, but I think you will 
not be sorry to have helped me?" 

" This will set me right in the world,'' he 
replied, as he buttoned up his money in an 
inner pocket, "and to-morrow 1 shall feel 
all the lighter for it, but to-day I feel as if I 
would willingly give all I had to see the 
smiles back on your face, — I do, indeed." 

"Sit down and take some breakfast," she 
said, as she withdrew from the table, " there 
is plenty there. I will write to your sister." 

She went to a side-table and wrote, 

" Your brother has done his duty by me ; 
he has landed me safely. I thank you for all 
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your motherly kindness. Take care of him 
as you have of me," 

She did not sign it, but folded it with a sigh, 
and handed it to him. What was her signar 
ture now? she painfully pondered, and fell 
into a profound thought from which nothing 
roused her until the old man told her the 
coach was ready. She followed him quite 
passively and let him put her in the coac&l 
then seeming suddenly to remember him, she 
put out her hand and suffered him to hold it; 
in both his own for a moment; then with- 
drawing it she shrank back in the comer of the 
coach, and he saw that she had quite forgotten 
everything about her as he stood sadly back 
and let the coach go on. As his gallant little 
vessel had seemed yesterday to lie more 
heavily upon the waters for the misery it 
carried, so it seemed to him that the coach 
was burdened in the same way, and went out 
of the town with less bravado and bustle. He 
watched it go, and then turned back to his 
boat, meaning now the sad task was over to 
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realize more fully the wealth he had won by 
it. 

It was some poor comfort to Marion, that 
she could indulge in her soitow without dis- 
turbance for some few hours more. These 
over, she knew she must rouse herself 
to ac^ and that courageously; but for the 
pi*esent she need do nothing, but lament 
Vance. 

^* I have put the distance of death between 
iis/' she thought, *' surely I may call him my 
husband in my dreams ?*' 

Only too quickly was this part of her 
journey bver, and she found herself at an inn, 
where they * changed horses, and where she 
ascertained that she could get a close carriage 
to take her across the country. Here then 
die left the coach, and asking for a room, 
tftnoothed her htiir, which she almost expected 
to see grown white, and put on h^ pretty 
b(»inet afresh, smoothing out the strings. 
•The humblest thing which Vance had bought 
fdr her was good and excellent of its kind, 
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and she was determined that nothing about 
her should look as if he had used her ill. 

Then she knelt down and bowed her head 
to the very floor again, repeating David's 
anguished words, ** Against Thee only have I 
sinned." She found great comfort in her 
prayer. It was in this spirit of absolute self 
abnegation that she felt she could alone hope 
for any strength. To assert anything for her- 
self, was, she felt, to go utterly wrong. 

Steadying herself with these thoughts, she 
came down at last to find the carriage, which 
she had ordered, waiting for her. 

The road led through the downs, and 
except the few elm trees which stood about 
the inn and sheltered it, the country just here 
looked very bare in the warm sunlight, which 
burned up the dusty roads. It was noon now, 
and the summer sun all one blaze and glare 
of light. 

She stood under the porcb for a half minute, 
before she had the courage to go forwards, 
looking wistfully up and down the white 
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roads, as if seeking an escape ; then almost 
with a gasp she hurried up the steps of the 
carriage which were shut after her with a 
rapid click. No escape, none now; and 
with a face whose ashy paleness it was difficult 
for those who looked upon her then ever to 
forget, she gave the order "to Abbot's Hold." 
Then, as if the eflfort of uttering the words had 
been too much for her, she sank back in one 
corner of the vehicle ; and covering her face 
with her hands, gave herself up to melancholy 
forebodings. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



'' UvLBi I oaU yon &iher, 
Yet have do tok.n of your tenderness F 
No iign of mercy !" 

Lis. 



Courage! — where could the poor girl fiud 
It? But there is a cousolation even in ex-> 
treme misery — it gives dignitj'^ to the mind. 
Marion had covered lier face that she might 
shut out the familiar road ways ; but as she 
approached her home she gathered up her 
strength, and looked about her. At the 
white gate leading into the piece of land^ 
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which was half park, half common field, the 
man had to get down to open it. Did the im- 
pulse come upon her now to turn and fly 
back anywhere rather than face what might 
be before her? If it was so, she did not shew 
it, but gathered her dignity and strength to- 
gether, and sat quite still and passive ; — 
down the sloping carriage drive to the bridge 
over the moat,and up to the stern grim domain 
which seemed to frown down upon her as a 
prison. 

The man got down, folding his coat upon 
the box with some deliberation before he rang 
the door bell. She was in a fever of anxiety, 
but would not shew it. To keep calm was 
her only resource, and when old Jacobs, the 
butler, opened the door, she prevented any 
denial by getting out and going up the stieps. 
: Jacobs drew back with astonishment, and 
made some exclamation below his breath. 

She took one step into the hall, and pressed 
a tovereign into the astonished hand. 

^'1 must see my father,'' she said, with such 
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decision that that, together with the sovereign , 
she got the better of him, and he stood back. 

" Is he in?" she said. 

**I think so, — shall I see, ma'am?" 

**No," she replied, suppressing her agita- 
tion. ** I will go with you, and, if necessary, 
wait for him." 

Saying this, she followed him the few steps 
required to take her to the dining-room, 
where the master of the house usually sat. 

A sudden faintness seized her, and she 
steadied herself by the wall. 

•' Tell him,*' she whispered ; ** then let me 
go in." 

The butler went in alone ; and quick upon 
her shrinking ear there fell an oath so horn- 
ble that she shivered, but in very desperation 
gained strength, so that when Jacobs came 
and said his master was engaged, she passed 
him with a quick movement, closed the door 
upon him rapidly, and stood alone in her 
father's presence. 

" You must not refuRc me. Oh, papa I" 
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she said — something within her told her that 
she had not lost moral dignity, that outcast as 
she seemed, she had yet teen true to herself. 

"What do you want?'' he asked, fiercely. 

There was a change in him, she saw. Bad 
as his temper had formerly been, it was evi- 
dently still less under control. 

** There are some things more dreadful than 
your anger. Oh, have pity on me, and let 
me speak to you ; then do what you like, I 
will obey you." 

" Stay," he said*, adding language which 
may not soil these pages, '^ your mother shall 
hear you." 

She stood passive while he rang, and, not 
allowing the bell to be fully answered, went 
himself to the door, and summoned Mrs. 
Lowleigh. 

She came — stately, dignified, cool,— she 
who had driven her child upon the rocks, and 
had seen the waves toss over her, came in to 
all appearance innocent of the wreck. 

"Marion," she cried, in anger and re- 
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preach, "how dare you shew your face 
here?" 

" Let me tell you/' cried the poor girl,— 
"hear me at least— and give me counsel if not 
forgiveness." 

She did not call her mamma ; the forbid- 
ding presence prevented that. 

" It is to save further dishonour that I come 
here," she sobbed ; and then told her tale in 
broken words. 

'' 1 do not believe it 1*' cried Mrs. Low- 
leigh. 

" There is no such man as Vance D' Arcy 
moving in any respectable sphere. We have 
ascertained that," said Mr. Lowleigh ; but 
casting her terrified glances from one to the 
other, she saw that he was moved. 

"Of course," said Marion, humbly, "I 
have so suflFered wrong, in the desperate feax 
of the marriage you tried to force upon me — 
remember that, in some poor justice to me — 
I have so suffered wrong, that even you have 
no power to restore me to my old place. L 
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do not ask it — I do not wish it. I have no 
hope in life, and I am desperate with misery ; 
but if you will only hide me here, I will not 
be your daughter, I do not deserve that; 
but your servant. There is plenty of work I 
can do, out of sight." Here she appealed to 
her mother, with beseeching ejes. "I can 
make the beds, and dust the rooms, and do 
needlework; and nobody will know I am 
here. I wish to be dead to the world, and 
out of its sight. If you throw me off, then 
Vance will be sure to hear — he will come, 
and I may be tempted to — oh, have mercy 
on me I" Then cheering up, in a wonderfully 
piteous manner, " I will be so useful. I shall 
have nothing to do all day long, but to be 
useful. You have found your housemaids 
such troubles ; and I eat so little." 

It was very piteous to behold, and the 
more so to the Lowleigh's pride, that the 
development of her mind and its affections 
had so wonderfully enhanced her beauty. 
It occurred to both that to cast such a beins: 
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upon the world, with her slender powers of 
earning her bread, would be to retail to 
themselves disgrace^ which they could little 
brook to think of, for their own, or for her 
brother's sake. It would be best to bury 
her, as she herself had suggested, unless 
they could find another way of doing it, 
which would be still more eflfectual. 

Many months had passed^ leaving them 
uncertain of her destiny, and giving time for 
remorse to awaken. Had not they them- 
selves driven her upon the rocks, until she 
had struck upon them ? — had she not been 
ever docile and good, save in that one act of 
disobedience ? — had she ever rebelled against 
them before ? They had had time to think 
of all these things, and it worked some pity 
in them. They stood looking at each other. 

The poor girl raised her hands, and 
pleaded, looking at her mother, but not 
venturing to call her by her name. 

*' I could do so much needlework ; and I 
would never be seen." 
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Mrs. Lowleigh looked at lier husband; as 
their eyes met, they seemed to understand 
each other, — that the shame which had fallen 
upon them must be covered out of sight 
somehow. 

" I believe if you make a promise, you will 
keep it," said the mother, sternly. " Child 
of ours you can never be again ; but we will 
not refuse you shelter— ^you shall stay as a 
servant, if you give your solemn promise to 
behave as one, and diligently to work for 
your living. Understand that, as we cannot 
receive you as our child, so to your brothers and 
sisters you are no longer a sister. My other 
children will receive orders not to remember 
you, and they will carry them out. We 
cannot turn you into the streets, that you 
see, and we accept our hard duty ; but we 
will not, and cannot give you back the place 
from which you have wilfully thrown your- 
self." 

** I do not ask it," said Marion, with bent 
head. 
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"You will also promise to keep your 
existence here a secret, as far as in you lies — 
to write no letters, and attract no attention ; 
and never, under any circumstances, to push 
yourself amongst my guests." 

" No, no, I only wish to hide myself. I 
am very grateful, under any conditions, for 
the shelter of my father's roof." 

" Master's roof, now, remember," harshly 
reproved her mother, almost offended to sec 
that, in spite of the humility of her words, her 
bearing was composed, with a certain poor 
and touching dignity. 

" If you will tell me where I may sleep," 
she said ; " I will go and hide myself for to- 
day. The effort of coming here has been 
almost too much for me. It was so dreadful 
to leaye him." 

" He did not leave you, then," asked her 
mother. 

" No ; oh, no ; he would have given me 
half his fortune. It was all he could do, but 
we loved each other so well — I — " here she 
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'ooked at her father; '* it was a temptation to 
stay, but it would have brought us too much 
together. I would rather be your servant, sir." 

" Be it so, then," he said, grimly. 

'•* Where may I go ?" she pleaded to her 
mother. 

Mrs. Lowleigh regarded her with glazed 
eyes, which saw, and yet saw not. At last 
the words came out. 

** You will be out of the way in the attic, 
and there is one chamber vacant— the gable 
room.'* 

It was the haunted chamber, horrible to 
her from her childhood, but she seemed now 
scarcely to regard it. 

" You can go up there," said her mother ; 
** and take possession. My under housemaid 
left me yesterday. I have not yet engaged 
another ; her work is out of sight, and you 
can manage it, I daresay — so as to save my 
getting another ; I will settle all that. What 
food you require you will ask for in the 
kitchen." 

If 5 
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Then the mother bowed haughtily, in 
token of dismissal, and Marion, marmaring 
some feverish words of gratitude, went out to 
pay for the carriage ; and then to take her- 
self and her small luggage to the gable 
chamber. 

" We could not help it," said ^Irs. Low- 
leigh, looking at her husband ; "for Adela's 
sake, the matter must be hushed ; bat this is 
worse than the mortgage — a living skeleton in 
the house." 

** Curse her," said Mr. Lowleigh, with a. 
bitter oath. 

** Of course she came to grief running away 
from her parents," she said ; *' nothing less 
could be thought, but dreadful as it is to have 
her before our eyes, we must, I say, hush it 
up." Then she drew nearer ; " It would never 
do to letBankslops know." 

** He might take her now ; she is good 
enough for him," said the father, brutally. 

" That would never do," Mrs. Lowleigh 
replied. ^' It woyld only make a talk, unless 
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she was sure to consent ; but did you notice 
what dignity she put on, even now? I think 
if we had not taken her in she was prepared 
to do something vicious; perhaps go to 
Roland and make a stir at Windsor, and then 
there would be fighting. No, we have done 
wisely, only it will be well to let the others know 
what we think ; as for Bankslops, it is very 
important to let things be. Strange as it may 
appear, I think Adela really likes him." 

"Or his gold," suggested Mr. Lowleigh, 
cynically. 

" Well you never can make a woman out," 
observed Mrs. Lowleigh. "For my part I 
would not have had him for fifty mortgages.*' 
This being a kind of back-handed compliment 
to her husband, was intended as a forerunner 
to a request for a cheque. 

It succeeded, poor as the flattery was, and 
the check was drawn, with only a groan, and 
without the savour of an oath. 

As he finished it, he said almost between 



*i 
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his teeth ; " she is more beautiful than ever ; 
could we not cook up some stoiy and many 
her off." 

" I will talk further with her to-morrow," 
said his wife ; ^^ but I think I could never get 
courage enough for that. We must bear our 
shame, John, and hide it if we can, thanking 
Heaven that we have at least tried to do our 
duty by our children. If we have failed, it 
is no fault of ours, you know." 

" I do not know how my account may stand, 
nor do I care," he said, savagely ; and he 
flung himself down in his chair, and bit his 
nails, in vain and impotent fury. " To do it 
and come back!" was the burden of his wail. 
"Why did she not drown herself?" 

" Oh, John !" He had struck some faint 
spark of motherly love from her heart, grown 
so cold and worldly. " I would rather have 
her here than that." 

" Would you?" he cried, with another un- 
seemly outburst. " Then I would not I" 
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Tliere was a look in his face, as of a fierce red 
demon, and she finding no comfort there for 
her own share of the trouble, left him to re- 
cover as he best could. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Approach the chamber, look apon his bed, — 
His is the passing of no peaceful ghost, 
Which, as the lark arises to the sky, 
'Mid morning's sweetest breeze and softest dew. 

Scott. 



The gable room — as it was attempted to be 
named by the family, — or the haunted cham- 
ber, as the servants of the establishment in- 
sisted upon calling it, — was not ill adapted 
for the purpose of hiding away a waif or stray 
of the household. It was separated from the 
servants' rooms by a double door, two steps, 
and a short dark passage, which had doubt- 
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less tended to keep up its character, for this 
passage was partially dark even in daylight, 
and densely so at night. The two steps by 
which it was reached indicated a higher floor 
than the others possessed, which farther 
seemed to separate it. The room was part of 
the older building, which, unlike the newer 
one, was gabled. A rude ceiling, diverging 
into extraordinary corners gave it a character 
of its own, — and a long window, resembling 
that of a narrow church window, looked out 
upon the ruins of the older building, and the 
half of a tower covered with ivy, which had, 
the servants believed, a close affinity with all 
the ghosts accustomed to such old-fashioned 
haunts. 

In order to make this room fit for the new 
housemaid about to be engaged, a little extra 
care had evidently been used in arranging it, 
so that it really looked dainty and- trim. A* 
little bed in one corner was nicely covered, 
though in very homely fashion, and every- 
thing had been done, by adding a little addi- 
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tional furniture, and so forth, to induce her 
to submit to sleeping there, and so bring 
into use a room which at present was lying 
idle. 

Marion closed the door behind her, and sat 
down to look about her. 

'* Much better here," she murmured to her- 
self ; then threw herself upon her knees and 
prayed long and earnestly. 

When she rose her face had recovered some- 
thing of its serenity. 

" He will never find me here, because he 
will never think of looking for me; and if, in 
the years to come, when I am dead, perhaps, 
he learns where and how I have spent my 
life, he will be sure it is simple and innocent. 
That will comfort him more than anything 
else. As for humiliation, how can I feel any- 
thing, since I have lost Vance? Oh, this is 
Nothing to bear— nothing at all." 

Nevertheless she covered her face with her 
thin fingers, and the quick tide of tears 
coursed through them. 
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When she let her hands fall again she no- 
ticed- her wedding ring. 

** I have no right to wear it," she thought, 
with a bitter pang. 

Then she slowly drew it off — slowly and 
tenderly — weeping as she did so, — weeping 
still more when it lay in her lap, bright and 
glistening. 

'^ True as gold," she murmured — ^^ or, 
rather, false as gold." 

Then she took it up with reverence, and, 
fastening it to a slender gold chain she had 
round her neck, let it fall into her bosom. 

" That is over," she said, with a sigh, and 
rose and looked out at the gathering shadows 
through the little casement which opened at 
the lower part of the long window. 

'^ Is it for life, I wonder?" she sadly asked 
of herself, and of the shadows, and the old 
ivy bound ruins, and the grey sky far over 
head ; — no sounds of the world's daily busi- 
ness could reach her here— the ruins were 
seldom disturbed except when it was neces- 
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saiy to give a helping hand to prevent their 
falling into decay, for they, like the moat, 
gave a character to Abbot's Hold, and were 
much thought of by each succeeding genera- 
tion of the Lowleighs. 

She might wail aloud here,if so she pleased, 
and no one would hear her. 

" Is it for life ?" she slowly asked herself, 
as many a sorely burdened heart has done 
before her— questioning, breathlessly, of the 
time to come — the long, long years of the 
future, which so many despairing hearts 
vainly try to read, forgetting that they can- 
not even tell the colour and texture of the 
morrow. » 

" No one can ever lift my sorrow from me, 
not even Omnipotence," she thought, **for 
what is done, is done." 

She did not know that Omnipotence is 
Omnipotence — she could not conceive so vast 
a thing. 

Then, as the mists of the coming hours 
gradually^began to close and darken round 
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her, and the night began to assert its 
mysterious power upon her soul, there crept 
up a new horror out of the darkness and the 
shadows. What if the taint in her blood 
should assert itself, and she should go mad — 
fall before the trouble which had already 
numbed her senses, and wake to find herself 
a maniac ? 

*^ Oh, it is horrible I" she cried. " Why do 
they shut me up here?" and she shrank 
away from the bed, remembering what had 
once been found upon a bed in that very 
room. Her head was growing light from 
want of food, as well as from fatigue and 
bitter anguish. She pressed her hands upon 
her throbbing temples, and thought it was 
coming — the terrible blow from which there 
would be no rallying. 

At this moment, when the awful doom 
seemed marching towards her, her eyes fell 
upon a penknife, which she had used to un- 
clasp the chain. Ah, how it glittered — a 
horrible, loathsome, tempting thing — with a 
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dreadful cunning and suggestiveness in it — 
ready to her hand, and bringing with it a 
choking in the throat, which seemed to indi- 
cate its use. She seized the knife — ^looking 
away from it as she did so, and staggered 
across the room, to the window. The little 
casement was open, and she did the only 
thing which a mind, conscious of having lost 
its equilibrium, even for a moment, should 
do — she flung it from her, and it fell far 
away, out of sight. 

Breathing more freely, after this eflfbrt, she 
tried hard to put such wild fancies aside. 
She remembered that she. had been told, if 
she wanted food, she was to go to the kitchen, 
and ask for it. 

" It is part of my punishment, and I will 
do it to-morrow," she thought; '*but I can- 
not do it to-night ; and yet, oh, for one drop 
of tea, to take away this faintness in my 
head, which might end in illness. It would 
be so hard to trouble them with sickness, 
when they have taken me in from a world. 
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which even poor old brother Jack thought I 
was unfit to battle with." 

Then she heard a tap upon the door, and 
went trembling to unlock it. All that long, 
long afternoon and evening — she had heard 
no step come near her door before — and in 
the darkness, it was such a relief. 

She opened the door, hoping to look upon 
a living face, whose ever it might be, which 
might take from her the horrible mysterious 
dread which had fallen upon her. But she only 
opened the door in time to hear the rustle of 
ample skirts retreating from it. It was her 
proud mother, she knew, who had thus come 
to seek her ; and at her feet, upon the floor, 
just outside her door, she could dimly discern 
a plate and a cup of tea. 

Her mother had come up all that way, so 
far from her usual household haunts, to 
bring what it was evident she was ashamed 
to send. Marion read it all, as she seated 
herself again, with bent head — ^how she had 
manoeuvred, perhaps, to get the tea, and had 
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SO postponed for a few cruel hours the neces- 
sity of explaining to her household the 
position which her daughter must henceforth 
hold amongst them — that daughter of whose 
beauty they had all been so proud. 

'^ Oh, poor mother 1" cried Marion, stricken 
still more, " you have been very wrong, and 
I have been very wrong ; and now this hard 
punishment, oh, how shall we bear it? Is it 
for life for us both, and no end of our sorrow 
and our shame?" 

In spite of these feelings, the cup of hot 
tea, for which she had been longing, re- 
freshed and invigorated her — brought back 
something of the healthiness of her mind ; 
and she resolved to get to bed, and seek a 
kind of safety there. But when she did so, 
the rats began to make sport in the old 
rafters, and a rare game they had of it, until 
the room seemed all alive with startling 
noises. You never can tell what rats will be 
at, or be prepared for their next move, par- 
ticularly as this move is out of sight. Now 
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they gnaw and gambol — and then, all of a 
sudden, they are for running races ; and start, 
with a bolt, as if they had gone off, without 
waiting for the one, two, three, and away, 
which is particularly distressing to weak 
nerves. 

In the terror of that awful darkness, and lying 
down alone, as she was now so unaccustomed 
to do, and without Vance's protecting arm 
and voice at hand. She could hardly re- 
member him or her loss, her nerves were so 
excited ; and she could see, as if its terrors 
were really before her, the scene which had 
taken place so many years before the opening 
of that chamber, and the disclosure of the 
rat-bitten corpse, in all its horrible decay. 

^* Is the taint developing itself ; am I really 
gone mad?" she thought — ^then sank into 
troubled dreams, from which she would 
awaken, all shaking and trembling, with the 
cold sweat of anguish on her brow, to try 
sadly to compose herself again to sleep, as 
her only chance of health and sanity. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Honor, my lord, is xnnoh too proud to catch 
At every slender twig of nice distinctions. 
These for the unfeeling vulgar may do well ; 
But those whose souls are by the nicer rule 
Of virtuous delicacy only sway'd, 
Stand at another bar than that of laws. 



BOWB. 



The morning brought better thoughts and 
brighter courage. Looking round her chamber 
ere she had found resolution to get up, she 
saw that it was a good room, and would answer 
her purpose better than any other — shut off 
as it was from the rest of the house — as she 
herself was shut off from the interests and life 
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of the busy household, it would soon be a 
home to her. It must be — she accepted it, as 
she was resolved to accept everything else 
which had come to her as a doom from 
which she had now no wish to escape. 

In the morning light she no longer asked, 
" Is it for life T' as on the night before, but 
schooled herself to the question — " Such as 
my life is, what shall T do with it — how 
gather up its broken threads ? There is but 
one way, and I shall try that. I will' do my 
duty as I have promised to do, if possible." 

Hdw should she set about it? That was the 
question. What could be her duties? She 
had promised to keep out of sight, and yet to 
work. Strange as it might seem, the excite- 
ment through which she had passed had not 
weakened her much. She rejoiced to find 
this when she got up presently, and dressed 
herself as plainly as she could, and then sat 
down and waited for her duties, as it were. 
She had not courage to intrude herself upon 
the. household that morning, and she knew 
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that her mother had an orderly mind, 
managed her house well, and would not hare 
even her work done at a wrong time. She 
would wait her pleasure, she resolved, and 
take her exact orders from her ; it would be 
better, but when, and how ? 

The morning advanced, and the house was 
astir, but she had not courage to go down and 
ask for her breakfast, and contented herself 
with a bit of sea biscuit which she found in 
her pocket, and which had been amiably 
forced on her by good-natured Brother Jack. 

So the day went forward until eleven 
struck out from the stable clock. 

She found a comfort in hearing it, and 
compared her watch with it to see how much 
they differed. 

Then there came a tap upon the door, and 
" Mistress wishes you to come down to her 
room," was called through it by the house- 
maid. 

** I will come directly," said Marion, with so 
steady a tone as she opened the door and 
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confronted her, that the maid felt astonished. 
It was a mild but dignified lady who followed 
her down stairs. Not the wretched outcast 
she had expected to find. 

The maid slipped by to let her pass, and 
when she was gone, danced back to examine 
her bedchamber. The bed was made, and the 
room tidied, and the drawer, for one drawer 
was amply sufficient to contain her little 
store, was locked. The very act was in itself 
an act of self-assertion, and disappointed the 
young woman who tugged vainly at the 
handle, then turned up her nose with a sniff, 
as if she scented infection, and left the room, 
baffled. 

Meanwhile Marion walked straight to her 
mother's room. Her eyes were downcast, as 
if determined to see no one ; but otherwise 
her demeanour was composed and tranquil. 
Her tears, her anguish, and her regrets were 
kept for her solitude. To others she would 
preserve the calmness of one to whom the 
world with all its passions, hopes, and feelings 

N 2 
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was dead. Thus tranquilly she entered her 
mother's presence. She sent one hasty glance 
to meet her eyes ; then cast down her own 
and remained standing before her. 

" You have made me quite ill," Mrs, 
Lowleigh began, petulantly*; *' the very sight 
of you is as a sore and wound to me/' 

The quick blood mantled the daughter's 
face, but she did not raise her eyes ; she only 
murmured, softly — 

" I am here to do your bidding — to stay or 
to leave you, as you mayjudge right, I feel 
that I did wrong in the* question between us. 
I should have been more determined, and 
so have rendered my flight unnecessary." 

^' You acknowledge it to be wrong ?" said 
Mrs. Lowleigh, with a hard tone, 

^' Certainly I do ; and the punishment is as 
heavy as I can bear ; but beyond that, I am 
a sufferer, rather than a doer of wrong ; for 
your sake,"— she raised her eyes, softly,—'- who 
are my mother, though the tie is broken oii 
yoflr part, and I will never urge it upon you ; but 
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for your sake I will never acknowledge more* 
I was married by license, and by the service 
of the Church of England. It is the punish- 
ment for, running away which I bear now/' 

She dropped her voice almost to a whisper, 
and stood listening for her mother's next words 
with bent head. 

" How did you sleep last night?'' she 
asked abruptly; she was more moved by the 
gentle dignity of her daughter's manner, than 
she would have been moved by any tears. 

"Not well, I was very foolish, and my 
head was weak and fanciful," she answered 
quickly; then, with sudden passion in her tone, 
she looked up and added, " I am so grateful 
to you for taking me in, for screening me 
from evil tongues, which cannot be raised 
against me ; never could I have ventured here 
if there had been a real soil upon me. Oh, 
I am so grateful for the room ; indeed I am 
it will not frighten me again, — it shall 
not." 

" That is right," said Mrs. Lowleigh, more 
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getttly. **I see you are inclined to be 
d06il€?" 

Marion looked up, never had termagant 
been written against her; why bad they 
taken then such cruel advantage of her 
docility? 

" I have a proposal to make to you, in 
your father's name and my own then ; indeed, 
it is his suggestion;" slowly came the words. 
*' We will restore you to your place in the 
house, and somehow contrive to account for 
this gap in your life, on one condition." 
Marion started. "On two conditions, rather. 
If Mr. Bankslops is willing to have you, 
you will promise to marry him without any 
fuss; or failing him, the first eligible man who 
proposes?" 

Marion's eyes glazed with sudden terror, 
but summoning her own dignity to her rescue, 
she replied, with quiet determination. 

" I was Vance's wife, — I am the widow of 
a living husband, — and nothing shall ever 
tempt me to marry anyone else." 
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" There is no other way of restoring your 
good name/' said her mother, warmly. 

'* My soul's honour is above my good name/' 
she replied. 

There came a pause between them, which 
was broken at last by Marion, who said. In a 
tone of entreaty, 

" If I may not stay here, then let me go 
into some family as a governess; only with 
your sanction and permission?' 

"A governess!" said Mrs. Lowleigh, 
violently, "and who could trust you with 
young girls?" 

The warm blood mantled cheek and brow, 
as Marion shrank back, startled. 

"No," resumed her mother, "we must 
bear our own burden, keep our living 
' skeleton ' ever before our own eyes, though 
we may hide it from the world." 

Marion might have used a thousand pathetic 
words. Might have wished to die and so 
hide her life away, but she used none of them; 
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she believed that she had no right to do so, 
and saw the case too plainly herself, and knew 
or thought she knew that she was one 
too many in the world ; what right had she 
then to claim any pity for herself? 

'' I think it will be better/' she replied, at 
length, " if you will let me stay, — and set me 
some work to do, by which I may be able to 
earn what T eat, — and which will daily con- 
vince my sisters that I have done wrong." 

'^ Very well ; and if I set you work you 
will not murmur, get . headaches, and com- 
plain to the servants of my cruelty?" 

** Oh no. I will say I do it of my own plea- 
sure/' 

" And you will not expect your meals to 
be brought up ? I will tell cook to put your 
dinner, breakfast, and tea on the slab outside 
the kitchen door," 

'' Oh, thank you, that will spare me *any 
collision with the servants/' 

*' You see, I can do no more for you than 
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I am doing, in the cruel position in which I 
am placed?* 

*' I desire no more/' she answered, with bent 
head. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Beantifnl is well in pious lost, 
So lost as starlight is dissolv'd away, 
And swells into the brightness of the day ; 
Or gold about the regal diadem, 
Lost to improve the lustre of the gem. 

Deydkx. 



Marion was bearing herself well under tlio 
painful ordeal, and her mother knew it ; but 
yet she must be punished, so she thought in 
the bitterness of her heart, and Marion had 
herself suggested the way. 

^* I have been thinking this morning,'' said 
Marion, steadily, " of what I could do. If I 
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may I will get up early and dust the sitting- 
rooms, before anyone is up. I will then 
come up stairs, and not appear in the front of 
the house again. 1 can dress you, or my 
sisters then, if you like. After that I can 
help with the bedrooms, while you are at 
breakfast. When that is done, I can do what 
needle-work you require, until I can dress 
you for dinner." 

Her mother looked at her with surprise* 

'' I shall be quite satisfied if you do that, 
and do it well,'' she said ; '^ and if you do not 
look very woe-begone, I do not mind your 
dressing me — but what a cast-away life this 
is." 

'' It is, indeed! but how much better than 
any life I could choose for myself. I could 
not be happy sitting down to think ; in active 
work I may forget the past for a time, and 
who will serve you so faithfully as one who 
owes you so much?" 

The mother blushed, and turned away her 
head. 
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" You would not like to begin to-day?" she 
said. 

'*If I may/' was tlie gentle reply. 

**Well, then/' said Mrs. Lowleigh, in a 
business-like tone, which made the matter 
easier; '^I was thinking of turning my 
green silk dress ; it is hardly worth putting 
out — but I am forced to be careful, and it 
will be good practice for you. You can work 
well I know, if you choose ; but as to cutting 
iand contriving, that you know nothing about. 
You must learn." 

'' I will learn," replied Marion, taking the 
dress in the same business-like manner. 

'^ There is your old work box," said Mrs. 
Lowleigh, pointing to an open shelf in her 
wardrobe; ''and there is a dress which I 
have done with — ^you can take it and make it 
into an early morning dress for yourself. The 
one you have on is too good for dusting and 
making beds in." 

''Thank you,*' said Marion, taking it in her 
arms with the other dress and the work-box. 
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*'You had better make your own first," 
said Mrs. Lowleigh. " I am in no hurry for 
mine." 

Marion was ready to go — might she — she 
thought, wistfully ask a question of her 
brothers and her sisters. She decided that she 
might not, and left the room, carrying her oc- 
cupations with her to the gable chamber. 

She set her work-box down. What a 
strange taking up of her old gh'l life this was. 
She took out the scissors, which with the 
tlirift peculiar to the household, had seen 
many years' service, and without allowing her- 
self a minute's time to relapse into thinking, 
sat down by tlie window, arranged her work 
in orderly fashion, and set about it with de- 
spatch. The dress was a very worn black 
silk, and as she had a little money, she would 
have much preferred being allowed to buy a 
simple plain one, if she could have found a 
private opportunity ; but she had determined 
to do what she was told in the least matter, 
and to do it well. 
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She therefore set herself busilj to unpick the 
dress, wash out the grease spots, and mend 
the torn places. It should not look shabby 
nor negligent. No, further act of hers should 
biing reproach upon her parents. 

In this way the time passed imtil the ser* 
vants' dinner hour came. Willingly would 
she have let it pass by unheeded, but she 
knew that if she did it would be reckoned 
against her ; besides it was an act of humila- 
tion, which it became her well to take upon 
herself as soon as possible. So she crept 
down the back stairs softly and hopeful of 
escape, but as she reached the slab, with step 
as light and noiseless as would have served 
for a minuet, she found herself discovered. 

The kitchen door opened, and Jacobs ap- 
peared. 

She drew back hurriedly ; but he followed 
her, closing the door behind him. He evi- 
dently wanted to speak to her, and she 
paused to listen. 

"There is a china closet on the stairs, 
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leading to the attic. Never come further 
than that for your dinner, miss, unless I for* 
get, or am called out. FU see to your din- 
ner, every day of my life/' 

" Thank you, Jacobs ; and will you take 
it away, or shall I bring it down?'' 

" I will see to that, miss." 

*'You are very good; remember, I want 
very little, and I am sorry to trouble you." 

" Never mind that, miss." 

Then she retreated upstairs, grateful for 
this sudden amelioration of her circum- 
stances. 

''My Vance !" she thought, *' what would 
you say, if you knew that I was grateful to 
be able to fetch my dinner from a china 
closet, hidden there by the kindness of a ser- 
vant; and that I prefen-ed this to all the 
luxuries you would have purchased for me." 

She had certainly not calculated without 
foresight, sitting there, far out of sight, in 
the chamber which the lowest servant repu- 
diated, and working with the unflagging in- 
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dustry of a hired needlewoman, slie yet felt 
certain that she was better off than she could 
possibly have been elsewhere. 

Her good name was very dear to her. 
Here no fresh blast could blow upon it ; and, 
for her unhappy marriage, there was no 
clearing that away. Here, in time, her 
wounded affections would find a resting- 
place. They would relax towards her after a 
while, and let her love them, perhaps ; and 
did she not love them, even now, well enough 
to make her forget that it was by their cruel 
persecution' that she had been driven upon 
the rocks. 

At last — and all the quicker that she had 
worked, as if all her hours had been hired — 
the dressing bell rang, and the dim and 
distant sound of it reached her. 

She laid aside her work then, and her 
face flushed with hope and expectation. 
She went softly down stairs to her mother's 
room, tapped, and was admitted. No kindly 
voice greeted her ; but she did not need that, 
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it was enough at that time that she could 
*nter unchidden. Her mother stood by her 
glass, flushed and vexed, as she so often was, 
having such a tempered husband, and so 
many wounds in her pride to encounter in 
the daily want of money. She sat down in 
silence, and let her daughter dress her hair. 

Mrs. Lowleigh was respected, but not 
loved by her servants. They had no feeling 
or sympathy with her cold pride and rigorous 
economies. The pride they respected, but 
the economy they overreached, and ran 
counter to in secret, all day long. She 
seemed to be a kind of lawful prey in the 
servants' hall ; and often, when the drawing- 
room fire was black and cheerless, that in the 
kitchen roared again with a vexatious ex- 
travagance which, if discovered, caused 
instant dismissal. 

To Jacobs there was a kind of fascination 
in the grim old Hold, and in thfe master whom 
he feared and suspected, and he bad stayed on 
from year to year ; but in the other parts of 
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the establishment the servants were ever 
coming and going, and the Lowleighs ware 
badly served. The cook refused to produce 
good dinners with half supplies, and the 
housemaids found similar objections in the 
matter of brooms and scrubbing brushes. For 
the want perhaps of the extra pound on the 
wages given by other families, Mrs. Lowleigh 
had to accept inferior service. No wonder^ 
then, that suffering from one of her many 
household vexations, she should look flushed 
and annoyed as she sat down to be dressed. 

This day, however, it was a new relief of 
which she felt herself conscious. 

It was no fast service, enough and no 
more, which was tendered. Marion's hand 
lingered lovingly at her task ; the hair was 
carefully smoothed, as if it would be sacrilege 
to tear one from the locks which were grow- 
ing scanty now, and fast streaking with 
silver. 

How many silver hairs had she added to 
that dear head, she thought ? Though she had 
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driven her upon the rocks, was she not her 
mother, and could nature supply her with 
another? Amongst the millions of human 
beings on the earth could she find one who 
had the same sacred claim upon her. Her 
young passionate emotional life was all dead 
now ; should she summon back the wretched 
remembrance of the past, only that she might 
sit in judgment on her own mother ? No, she 
herself should be dead, but she would yet 
watch over these dear ones if they would only 
let her. 

In this mood, that which might have seemed 
a menial task, became but an exercise of love. 

It was but for an ordinary every day din- 
ner that she was dressing, but Mrs. Lowleigh 
felt a difference in the style of the perform- 
ance ; it was more like the handiwork of old 
days, when she had a real maid and not a 
make-believe, — before she had married, and 
discovered that she had married a mortgage. 
In those days she had learned not to know 
how to dress her own hair — a perilous know- 
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ledge wtich she had never been able to un- 
learn. She had also learned at the same tim6 
to know what good attendance meant^ and to 
chafe at the want of it; she realized there- 
fore the fact that she had found once again 
that sound substantial blessing. 

Marion was unlearned, but love and native 
grace supplied the need, and when she had 
quite finished her work she felt satisfied; 
seldom had her mother looked so well. Here 
then was an avenue opened for the exercise of 
her aflfections. Might she not by them combat 
the gloomy shadows of her life, might she not 
keep her mind healthy and ward off any fear 
of the " taint," by inventing pretty things for 
her mother to wear, in that sphere which had 
become so like a dream to her, a dream on 
the other side of a grave, and which was 
called society. 

They parted, without a word being spoken 
beyond the necessary questions and answers 
which concern the toilet, and Marion returned 
to her work. 
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When she entered her room, ske closed the 
door behind her with a thankful heart ; thank- 
ful to find that the darkness of her life had 
any rays of twilight in it. 

The sun, which at no time of day looked 
in at her window ; yet at this hour, as she 
gladly perceived, threw a ray of golden glory 
op. the ivy which twined about the ruined 
tower. It was something to see even so much 
of the gladness of the day, — to know that it 
brought gladness somewhere to other hearts, 
—that life was not to all so dark as it had 
fallen out to be to her and Vance. 

" Poor Vance!'' she thought, as she knelt 
down by the open casement and ventured to 
idle a few moments in looking at the golden 
rays of the sunlight on the ivy, " will you, I 
wonder, find a way for yourself out of this 
darkness. You have duties ; you too perhaps 
will go back to your father, and find peace. 
Three whole days we have been apart— we 
who would not part from each other willingly 
for as many hours. They say men forget ; 
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better so, better that I should be as one long 
dead to you, Vance ; as one whose memorjr is 
but as a shadow, — better so. Oh no, Vance, 
do not forget me,'' she wailed forth, as if he 
could hear her, as if anywhere in the infinite 
space her voice could reach him, and the sobs 
and teai-s she had so well learned how to 
suppress in the presence of others, burst 
forth like a sudden storm carrying all before 
it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Lorenzo ! hast ihou ever weighed a Bigli> 

Or studied the philosophy of tears ? 

Hast thou descended deep into the breast. 

And seen their source ? If not, descend with me, 

And trace their briny riv*lets to their springs. 

Young. 



This burst of sorrow relieved her heart, and 
she slept better that night, having her 
thoughts so full of Vance, and of the life of 
atonement she was to try to live, that she 
forgot the ghostly shadows in her room, and 
enjoyed that tranquillity of mind which the 
eflFort to do right so often brings. She had, 
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too, sammoned reason to her aid, and re- 
membering the taint in her blood, resolvect 
that poor Vance's unwilling injury should 
not, for his sake, work her further ill. To 
guard the sanity of her mind under the great 
sorrows which had fallen upon her, she felt 
to be a great duty, for the sake of others 
as well as herself. 

Under the pressure of great calamity, the 
mind embraces death, and even insanity, 
with a strange fascination, thinking in either 
case to secure freedom from the one subject 
of grief, which man is too apt to look upon as 
harder than he can bear. 

Of this morbid state of mind, Marion saw 
the danger, as she might not have seen it, if 
there had been no taint in the family blood, 
and she set herself resolutely to guard against 
it. It was a very difl&cult task, seeing that 
life was of no worth to her — a heavy load 
rather— '-a lengthening chain;" but she 
must do it. She must find relief in the 
activity of the duties she had accepted ; she 
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must set her mind to take an interest in 
trifles ; and her own sorrow and her past life 
must be dead to her. 

She rose, the next morning, very early, 
that she might go down undisturbed to the 
sitting-rooms ; and would have managed ad- 
mirably, as she saw, if the housemaid had 
not been so perverse. 

The latter saw that there would be no late 
sleeping, if what she chose to call such spy- 
ing went forward, and she refused, in any 
way, to fall into any plan by which the poor 
girl might make herself useful. No sooner 
had she dusted the drawing-room, and put 
every ornament in neat order, than the self- 
willed Jane chose to give the room what she 
termed a good sweep, and turn the whole 
into disorder again. So that when Mrs. 
Lowleigh's bell rang, and Marion went to 
answer it, she was utterly discomfited. 

" Well,'' said Mrs. Lowleigh, " how have 
you got on?" 

"Not well/' returned Marion. "Jane 

VOL. II. o 
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does not like my being down stairs, and will 
not let me help ber. She says she shall give 
warning to-day, if you do not take another 
housemaid. If she does, let her go, and take 
a younger servant, at lower wages, and then 
you shall not complain that the work is not 
done." 

That the housemaid should give warning 
was, she knew, rather the normal state of 
the household, and she knew that it was not 
a matter of so much moment. 

** I will see," said Mrs. Lowleigh, deliber- 
ating on the word lower wages, "she has 
always been an impudent girl. I am sure, if 
they would only work, one housemaid would 
do quite well/' 

*' I am sure it would do now,'' said Marion, 
with an admirable appearance of having the 
interest which she determined to feel. *'I 
will do my best to help Jane, until she goes, 
and in that way can learn her duties." 

When Mrs. Lowleigh went downstaii-s, 
there certainly presented itself a scene of 
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disoixier, which would have confounded her 
altogether, had she not been previously 
enlightened. As it was, she was very angry, 
and Jane very impertinent. She would not 
work without another housemaid, and she 
would not be spied upon. 

She was a little too violent ; had she been 
more subtle, she might have had her own 
way, and have persecuted Marion with re- 
morseless small injuries. As it was, the 
scene ended in a ' warning,' which, rather to 
Jane's surprise, was readily accepted. 

'''And," said Mrs. Lowleigh, recovering her 
dignity, and refusing to be more angry, '' if 
you meet with a comfortable place, you can 
suit your own time as to going. I will not 
be particular in holding you to the month." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Jane, mollified, 
and immediately bethought her of what 
houses might be about to change servants. 

" Mrs. Menteith wrote to me the other day, 
asking for a servant," said Mrs. Lowleigh, 
*'I should not mind writing to her if you 

2 
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promised to carry no tales from this house. 
Mrs. Menteith lives in London^ and jou wished 
to get there?" 

^^ I shoald be much obliged to you, ma'am ; 
that would suit me perfectly, and I am sure 
not a word should pass my lips,*' said Jane. 

"We all have our troubles," said Mrs. 
Lowleigh, with slightly quivering lips. ''I 
do not wish to intrude on Mrs. Menteith's 
private concerns, and I am sure she will have 
no interest in enquiring into mine." 

So it was settled. 

Mrs. Lowleigh was won to a respect for 
her daughter's opinion from the steadiness 
and absence of passion with which it was 
enforced, and she made up her mind, at least, 
to try Marion's plan. Sundry debts of her 
handsome and well bred sons had fallen very 
heavily upon them of late, and fresh economies 
were necessary. 

Once in the course of the negotiations, she 
took occasion to say to Marion, 

"I appreciate your sending that five 
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hundred pounds; it was a good thing you 
thought of doing it while you had the powen 
Of course we might force the man to do much 
more, but money is not everything; and the 
matter is tetter hushed up," 

*' Much better," said Marion, calmly, and 
so the matter passed. Not even her mother 
could see the volcano which slept in her 
bosom; she only saw the peaceful calm of 
repose, which dwelt in her manner and gave 
her a dignity which no self abandonment 
could ever have done. 

In the course of a few days, Jane left, Mrs. 
Menteith being in a hurry, and a younger 
woman from a distant neighbour's was en* 
gaged, upon diflferent conditions, — these con- 
ditions being distinct that she should take her 
orders from Miss Lowleigh. 

*'Now I must show my skill," thought 
Marion, with more animation than she had 
yet felt in the business before her. ** If things 
are not better under my rule than they have 
been before, then I have done nothing; poor 
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mother, somehow I must lighten your labours 
since I have done so little to add to your 
pleasures.'' 

On the first morning of the new maid's 
coming, she went to her room at half-past five. 

" It is nice and early, and you must get 
up," £he said, with a bright face, for the 
novelty of hope made her feel cheerful, and 
for the moment she had forgotten the heavi- 
ness of her life. Then she went down stairs, 
opening shutters noiselessly as she went, and 
as she passed from room to loom, she let in 
the sweet morning light, and the fresh air; 
stepping out for a few minutes on to the 
gravel while she waited for Ellen, the new 
maid, to join her. 

She had not to wait long. Ellen came down 
in haste. Then Marion set her to sweep the 
dining-room and to polish the grate. 

The gill hesitated. " This is cook's work." 

" We shall do it easily," said Marion, " we 
have plenty of time." 

Then she went away and left her, coming 
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back presently, with a tray of breakfast 
things. Ellen had finished, and had taken up 
a duster, but Marion said, 

'' Go on to the drawing-room now, and do 
as you have done here." Then she dusted 
the room, moving about with an easy grace 
and readiness as if her heart were in her work. 
Well she remembered her mother^s habit of 
touching this article and that, with her 
pocket-handkerchief and then ringing to scold 
the maid for leaving dust, if but the slightest 
soil was found upon her dainty bit of lawn. 
There must be no such ringing now. Love 
presided at the work, and did the office well. 

The cloth was spread, and every cup ex- 
amined before it was placed upon the table, 
and then when everything was rapidly com- 
pleted, she passed on to the drawing-room, 
sending Ellen in like manner to the study, 
which was filled with guns and fishing rods. 
Now she could shew her skill in the room, 
where as she sadly thought she should never 
more take her place by her brothers' and 
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Bisters' side, coDScious as she had once been of 
the power of bestowing happiness on all of 
them. 

There was music left upon the piauo ; it 
pleased her to see hy a quick glance that 
Adela played such difficult pieces. She loved 
her sister with a craving love, the more 
tenderly and passionately that they had not 
set eyes on each other since she had returned 
home. But time advanced ; the rest of the 
household was astir, and fortunately there was 
no time for musing, else perhaps there had 
been time for tears. 

Satisfied with her handiwork, she hurried 
on to the study to do the same there. 

" Ellen,'' she said, — some little hurry and 
agitation in her voice, for like Cinderella, she 
felt her time expiring ; " run into the garden 
and gather me a few flowers.'' 

"Where shall I find them ?' asked Ellen. 

Marion gave her directions to where the 
beds used to be in the kitchen garden, " and 
make haste," she cried. 
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'* Why, miss, we have done everything/' 
said Ellen, curiously ; " there is no hurry now, 
is there?" 

"Yes, — ^you have made yourself untidy 
with the dust ; go fast, and you will then have 
time to make yourself nice and neat before 
your breakfast." 

Ellen hastened out, but returned after awhile 
quite discomfited. 

*' Why, miss, there is never a flower about 
the place." 

*' Go again, then, and bring me a bit of ivy ; 
we will put that in the white vase and it will 
look fresh in the drawing-room." 

That request was complied with rather 
more easily, and the alabaster vase, with this 
little loving record of her affection, was placed 
on the drawing-room table. 

Then Marion rapidly retired to her own 
room, saying, as she departed, 

" Come to me when you have done your 
breakfast, Ellen, and do not waste your time, 

o 5 
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mind — ^for what we do must be well done, — 
and biing a cup of tea with you for me, it 
does not matter if it is cold ; bring it when 
you have quite finished, not before." 

Then she vanished up the back stairs like a 
spirit, in the eyes of the wondering domestic. 

When Ellen ventured to ask an explana- 
tion in the servants' hall, the answer she re- 
ceived was one which had been previously 
agreed upon by the older servants, as the only 
one which the new domestic might be told 
ia accordance with the honour of the house. 

Jacobs placed his hand upon his forehead 
and shook his head, but added immediately, 
when he perceived that she looked frightened, 

*' She is as innocent of doing harm as the 
babe unborn. TU take my davy of that/' 

Still it added to the mystery, and thinking 
of it, Ellen sat sat long at her breakfast, and 
let her own tea grow cold before she remem- 
bered the humble request which had been 
made her. 
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" She is the most beautiful creature I ever 
set my eyes on/' said the girl ; "what a pity 
it is, now." 

" We have all our crosses in this life/' said 
old Jacobs, " and our flowers, too," and he 
muttered in an undertone, " it's lilies of Para- 
dise she's gatheiing now, I shall live to see 
her lap full of them. The vile wretches !" 

The last part of his speech had its appli- 
cation, no doubt. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



But first, by many a stem and fiery blast, 
The world's rude famace must thy blood refine. 

And many a gale of keenest woe be pass'd. 
Till every pulse beat true to airs divine. 

Kjbblb. 



Meanwhile Marion passed on to her mother's 
room, calm, quiet, and business-like, — she 
was acting out her part well, and dying fast 
to the world. Her mother began to wonder 
at her, to feel a strange awe and dependence 
upon her, which she strove against, and tried 
sometimes to put aside by pettishness and 
impatience ; but to strike Marion now seemed 
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like striking the shadows through which the 
sword passes harmless. 

Such was the eflfect at least of her outward 
presence ; but within, as we know, she was 
all passionately alive with pleasant human 
affections. 

She came in, bringing the green silk dress 
upon her arm ; it looked so well that Mrs. 
Lowleigh's eyes glistened, but she said,-— 
*' You have done it at last ; I thought I should 
never see it again/' 

^' I am sorry I have been so long ; but it is 
much worn, and it took me a long time to 
mend it in a way which would not be seen. I 
shall get more clever in time. May I put it 
on, and then I can restore this brown one." 

"Well,'' said Mrs. Lowleigh; "but, of 
course, it will not fit." 

It did fit, however, and had been carefully 
cut after the pattern of her last new dress. 

" It will do nicely," said Mrs. Lowleigh ; 
**and you may take the brown, and see if you 
can do anything with that." 
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" Thank you ; I will try to do it more 
quickly." 

The sword had only cut through the sha- 
dows then, not wounded her. 

She arranged her mother's lace cap and 
ribbons carefully on her head, and felt satisfied 
with the effect produced. 

Then her mother said, smote with some little 
compunction, — " Have you had your break- 
fast?'' 

''Not yet; but Ellen will bring it to me 
when she has had hers. I hope you do not 
mind my asking her ? 1 can do my duty 
better here by keeping up some little show of 
respect." 

" Get as much comfort as you can, so that 
I am not troubled about it," answered her 
mother, sharply ; '^ but I thought you were 
going to make the beds while we were at 
breakfast, not be having your own at such 
fashionable hours." 

" It will not take me a minute,'' returned 
Marion, quietly. Again Mrs. Lowleigh had 
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only cut at the shadow, and she went down 
stairs quite awe-struck. And every day as 
the fashionable and cold-hearted woman left 
her room, without acknowledgment of the 
over-ruling Providence which protected her, 
Marion knelt down in the place which she 
had thus thoughtlessly left, and prayed for 
her with her whole heart. 

Waiting for Ellen, she passed from room to 
room with orderly care ; but lingered longer 
in one, — it was that of her sister Adela. 

Here was nothing but a mass of confusion, 
— dresses and sleeves, and shoes, and orna- 
ments, tossed here and there, about the floor, 
or upon the chairs and bed. Marion lifted 
each article with tender care. 

Her sister should not be so heedless and 
untidy. Was this what her fashionable school 
had taught her ? But then, if she had not 
been so careless, Marion could not have read 
so much of her life. She could now know all 
that she wore, or thought of wearing,— could 
almost tell, by the dust upon her dress, or the 
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mud upon her skirts, where she had been the 
day before. She could sponge and clean, 
and carefully fold away these dresses, of 
which Adela took so little care. She could 
mend the fragile muslins, which her sister 
evidently left to take care of themselves in 
her country walks ; and she could restore the 
lace trimmings, and renovate them day by 
day. 

She could not help wondering sometimes 
what Adela did before she came, and whether 
her care of her made any improvement in 
her personal appearance. Certainly she her- 
self never left her room until she had made 
it a model of neatness. If she screened her 
darling from her mother's strictures she would 
be glad, for Mrs. Lowleigh was severe in 
household matters. 

She kept Ellen well to her duties that 
morning, and between them, the whole house 
had passed under review — her brother's unused 
chambers, and those reserved for visitors. 

Then she dismissed Ellen to her work 
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below, to idleness, probably ; but her labour 
had been well done in her sight. The young 
girl, she saw since breakfast, looked upon 
her with strange awe, and shrank away from 
her, if she came too near. 

" Part of my punishment," thought Marion, 
little dreaming of the ruse which Jacobs had 
permitted himself, in order to secure the 
honour of the family he served. 

Adela's chamber was that which had been 
her own — the one from which she had fled 
on that fatal night. How many recollections 
it conjured up. Upon the dressing table, 
that morning, in her toilet glass, careless 
arranged, but yet with seeming tenderness, 
she found a gorgeous rose — so like the rose 
which she had worn that last night, before 
fthe fled, that it might have been gathered 
from the same tree. It was almost as much 
a rarity now as it had been then, for the rose 
season was long over. How had Adela 
become possessed of it, she wondered ? Not 
at Abbot's hold did such a rose bloom. Slje 
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could not help speculating upon it, and trying 
to trace out from it the present history of her 
sister's life. Well did she remember the 
beautiful flowers which she had worn, and 
then thrown down upon the floor, in her dis- 
gust and terror, and despair ; but never one 
had she put in water. 

Therefore, Adela must be happier than 
herself had been, and she took this comfort 
with her when she retired, at her stated time, 
to the gable chamber, carrying with her the 
brown dress, which she had promised to do 
quickly. As she shut the outer door upon 
herself, she had come to fancy that she shut out 
the world, and all its ajBFectionsi ; but where 
could they have blossomed with sweeter in- 
fluence than in the lonely chamber to which 
she can-ied such a loving heart. 

There she dare not give herself any rest. 
She had taken away Adela's barege even- 
ing dress, which was so soft and pretty, and* 
which yet needed darning every day, and she 
must do this, and find time for it, besides 
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beginning the brown dress. She suffered 
from almost intolerable fatigue ; but she 
dare not rest. She had taken little nourish- 
ment lately, and the London doctors had 
ordered so much care. What would she 
have done if this trouble had fallen upon her 
before she went to Shanklin — and had grown 
so healthy and so well. 

**I suppose the days before my trouble 
came were a sin," she thought, sometimes ; 
" but I hope they will not be reckoned against 
me. I did not know them to be sin." 

And yet, though she knew them to be sin 
now, she could not, except by excessive and 
constant occupation, check her sick longing 
for Vance's society. She was but half her- 
self without him. She had, as it were, 
passed into the being of another, and she did 
not know how to separate herself from him. 

" I do not know how to do it ; and perhaps 
it is not sin," she thought, ^^ because he was 
my husband , and I am his widow now." 

Later in the day, Ellen came up to ask for 
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some directions, which she needed, she said, 
but really to bring her a cup of hot tea — ^the 
first comfortable cup she had tasted since she 
returned home. She felt grateful, took it 
with a smile, and explained her diflficulties 
to her as well as she was able. 

" Oh, miss, it must be so dull for you up 
here, — how can you live such a life?" Ellen 
said, out of the pitifulness of her simple heart, 

" I have chosen to do it, Ellen. I am 
suffering punishment for a great fault, and I 
choose to suffer. You must not ask me any 
questions ; but you may tell me all the news ; 
I do not mind that/' Her large eyes turned 
upon her with a wist fulness so touching, that 
Ellen was forcibly reminded of what Jacobs 
had told her ; but she remembered also his 
emphatic sentence, that she would not do 
more harm than the babe unborn, and took 
heart to stand the horrors of the haunted 
chamber, which had now found its mysterious 
tenant. 

But what a tenant, for a haunted chamber, 
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did she look, as Ellen stood regarding I Her 
splendid eyes and classic features might be 
worn by sorrow; but time itself would be 
slow in changing their touching loveliness. 

"There's a gentleman coming to dinner, 
and I believe he dines here most weeks." 

" Indeed I and did you hear his name?'' 

" I did, miss ; but I cannot remember it. 
Will you not dress yourself and go down to 
dinner, just for once?" 

Marion shrank back slightly, and flushed 
with a colour deep as a damask rose; but re- 
covered herself quickly. 

" No ; and now you are asking me ques- 
tions ; you mean kindly, but if you knew how 
you pain me, you would not." 

"Well," said Ellen, stoutly, " I will not if 
you do not wish it ; but there's not one in the 
house fit to light a candle by you, and to see 
you mewed up here is something out of the 
way, I call it." 

Marion's busy fingers had never rested, 
meanwhile, and Ellen began to feel more>e- 
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baked by them than by anything else, fcnr 
Marion answered nothing to this little tirade; 
she was thinking all the time, was this ex- 
pected gentleman the hero of the rose ? if so, 
was he worthy of her darling ? 

" They say, too," continned Ellen, trying 
to find a new vein of conversation, " that the 
Major is expected to-morrow." 

Again the damask colour dyed Marion's 
cheek. What ! Roland coming? — the brother 
whose welcome had always been her especial 
charge; he, too, whom she had refused to 
free from that dreadful mortgage. He must 
have heard of her disgrace, but they would 
not meet. Was she not dead ? and her colour 
faded to a whiteness, like to death. 

*' May I bring you up some supper after 
the dinner is over. Mr. Jacobs told me he 
would give me anything I wanted for you T^ 

"Yes, do," said Marion, with strange eager- 
ness. 

" Was she hungry, then," thought Ellen, as 
she departed. But Marion had remembered 
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with thankfulness that the sight of a human 
face would break the spell of the darkness, 
and she knew with dread that the evenings 
were fast drawing in and becoming more 
shadow-like. 

She went presently to dress her mother, 
passing her sister's door with longing. She 
knew by her mother's grander toilet that 
Ellen's information was correct, and that some 
one was coming, but no word passed between 
them. When she had quite finished dressing, 
Mrs. Lowleigh said, almost sharply, 

" Will you see that Major Lowleigh's room 
is ready to-morrow ? He will be here before 
dinner, and, Marion, we want no scenes to 
entertain him with, remember ; so, mind, and 
keep carefully out of his way." 

Tears rushed to her eyes ; this time the 
sword had cut at more than a shadow. 

'* Does he not know ?" she said, trembling 
from head to foot. 

**No," said Mrs. Lowleigh; "but! suppose 
it must come out. Neither does Mrs. Brett ; 
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she feels strongly on these matters, and 
I do not mean to let her know at all. I do 
not approve of the plan of shewing every- 
body one's wounds and sores." 

Again, Marion shrank back like one strnck 
hard. 

To Vance, she had been as the sweet 
essence of life. She had fled from him to 
become a shame and an eye-sore to those 
about her. But she neither wept, nor sighed^ 
nor moaned, although at that moment her 
heart was like to break. She only shrunk 
back with the dead look upon her face as her 
mother passed briskly out and left her. 

As Ellen stood in the butler's pantry 
waiting for him to fill a little tray with deli- 
cacies, with which she meant to tempt the 
mysterious tenant of the haunted chamber, 
she ventured to question him more closely. 

"I do not think there is anything the 
matter with her, but some secret trouble," she 
said ; " people, whose heads are bad, never 
work so hard with their fingers." 
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"That's it/' said Jacobs, wlio since the 
morning had developed his poetical idea, 
"that is her delusion; every bit of work she 
does, that is, mean, common household work, 
she looks upon as a lily — a lily of Paradise, 
and so she spends her time, as she thinks, in 
gathering lilies." 

'' Law, how awful !'' cried Ellen, forgetting 
her grammar, in her fright ; " I shall never 
have courage to go up them stairs." 
; "Think of the lilies in your mother's 
garden that you told me about,'' said Jacobs, 
"and what beautiful- things they are, and 
you'll never have a fear, they are too nigh 
heaven to frighten anybody." 

"I'll try," said Ellen; but sha left him 
with a pale face, for were they not ghostly 
and spiritual lilies of which he spoke ? very 
unlike those splendid flowers in her mother's 
garden, whose perfume could scent all the 
evening air for yards round them, and whose 
presence was like a glory. Were the lilies 
that the poor girl rose so early and worked so 
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late to gather at all like them in her own 
Bight ? she pondered, and did she think in 
time to cover over her fault with them ? if 
fault, indeed, one so gentle could have com- 
mitted. 

*' Whenever 1 see her now," she thought, as 
she went trembling up the dark stairs, " I 
shall think I see the lilies in mother's 
garden." 
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